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Zamelodia ludoviciana . 


Concord, Mass. 

1887. In the Estabrook woods Grosbeaks were singing on every 

May 22. side. I give them the palm over all other birds of this lo- 
cality, as I did last year. Such richness, such inexpressible 
tenderness as they throw into their notes. They have a mat- 
ing song which I heard twice to-day, which surpasses the or- 
dinary performance of which, however, it is merely an ampli- 
fied version weth tender trills and low liquid notes added. 
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Zamelodia ludovlciana . 


Concord, 
1893. 
July 17. 






Mass . 

Broods of young Grosbeaks also visit the elms and or- 
chard daily. The young have a call which closely resembles 
the sad, auturonal plaint of the Bluebird. A loud, explosive 
cry, not unlike that of a young Downy Woodpecker anxious about 
her young, is al-:o frequently given, by the adult female 
Grosbeak as nearly as I can ascertain. 


/ 


Ha o i a l udoviciana . 


Concord, Mass . 


Nest , 


# 189S. 

May 20. 


Spent two hours or more immediately after breakfast ram- 
bling about in the woods on and behind Ball's Hill. " 

On the south side of Ball's Hill a female vj-rosbeak was ao 
work on her nest which she had only just begun . It was in a 



very unusual situation about 30 ft. above th« ground near 
extremity of a long, horizontal branch ox a white pine in the 
middle of a dense cluster of green needles. The bird was 


collecting long, slender dead twigs. 


These she broke off the 


ends of the branches flying upward, seizing them in her bill, 
then dropping backwards and utilizing her weight precisely as 
the Trogons do when breaking off berries in Trinidad, bhe 
appeared to prefer the twigs of the high blueberry. Not once 




1899. 
May 20. 


I 


did she get any material from the ground. The male did not 
offer her any assistance but he sang gloriously in an oak near 
the pine all the time she was at work. 

Nest -building . 

Saw two x^airs of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks this morning, 
one near the cabin, the other on the river slope of the Blake- 
more woods. Both females were collecting building material 
and I saw the Blakemore Hill bird go to the nest which -was in 
the top of a tall slender [tree] on the hillside about 40 yards 
from the river. The males followed their mates closely but 
rendered no assistance whatever. Neither sang but both kept 




Habia ludoviciana . 


Concord, 
1899. 
May 20. 
( 2 ). 


June . 


Mass. Love call. Nest -building . 

up a low, tender call ( wo 1 -e , wo 1 -e or wo i -e-e ) which was also 
occasionally given by the females. The female at the cabin 
was collecting dry grass at the river bank. Her mate finally 
left her still at work and flying off to the east end of the 
Hill began singing almost out of hearing. Earlier in the 
morning (the nest building was at 8 A. LI. ) I saw the pair at 
the cabin probing the blossoms of a black oak with their big 
bills flitting from branch to branch and keeping up the wbi- e 
call . 

On the afternoon of June 2nd a male sang nearly an hour 
without changing his perch which was in the top of a large 
chestnut on Holden's Hill. 


Evening Grosbeaks at Hatley, Stanstead County, Quebec.— 

Since my previous note on the winter birds (Auk, Vol. XXXIV, 1917, 
No. 2, p. 217) Evening Grosbeaks ( Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina ) 
I am pleased to say have paid us a visit on their way home to the far 
northwest, being first noticed on March 10, when a pair were seen feeding 
on the seeds of the locust or false acacia tree. Five days later a flock of 
seven (out of which I obtained a fine male) visited my garden, feeding on 
the seeds of some crab apples still remaining on one of the trees, and on the 
twenty-first five more were observed in the same tree, of which no less 
than four were males in fine plumage. In addition to these fourteen 
examples Mr. W. E. Greer of Hatley Centre, informs me that he has seen 
a similar number, five on March 11, feeding on the seeds of some crab 
apples in his orchard, and nine on the seventeenth in a neighbor’s orchard, 
which only alighted however for a minute (as there were no apples on the 
trees) and then continued their journey in a northerly direction. A 
noticeable feature this year both with regard to this species and the Pine 
Grosbeak ( Pinicola enucleator leucura ) the last of which were seen on 
April 14, has been the large number of full plumaged males, so different 
from previous years, when nearly all the flocks were composed of either 
females or immature males. My example of II. vespertina vespertina 
was given to the Victoria Memorial Museum at Ottawa, and I believe I 
am correct in stating that so far as the present material (which is somewhat 
scanty) there goes, it seems to indicate that there is no such thing in 
Canada as the Western race. — H. Mousley, Hatley, Que. 

/9/ 7l po, L+ 1C } 


Birds of Southern New Brunswick. 
M, Ghaiuborlain. 


9. Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — I have ex- 
amined the skin of one of this species taken near Hampton in June, 1879. 

Ball, N, 0.0, 7 , April, 1882, p,105 


Birds of Upper St, John* 
B&tcdieldesr. 


-1. Zamelodia ludoviciana {Linn.) Coues. Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak.— Common in low hard woods at Grand Falls. Rather common at 
Fort Fairfield, apparently more -so than in eastern Massachusetts. Rather 
common at Houlton. 


Bull IT. 0.0, 7 , July, 1882, p, 148 


Ornithological Trip to St. Bruno P. Q. 

Mav 25. 1885. E. D. Wintle, Montreal. 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak. The mountain was 
fairly alive with these beautiful birds, and their 
merry jingling song resounded from the topmost 
branches of the beech trees. I only saw one fe- 
male and shot six males. 

O.&o. XI. May. 1836. p. 7 i 


Summer Birds of Bras D'Or Region 
Cape Breton Id, , N. S. J. Dwight, Jr. 

40. Habia ludoviciana. 


AVtfs, 4, Jan.. 1887. p.16 


1 1 , r 
'A'fy I Y, / 9 0 7,/r, $J, 

221. Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — Regular 
spring migrant, fairly common May 10 to 23; Mr. Nash gives fall records 
from July 13 to the middle of August, and I took a young male on Septem- 
ber 10, 1906. 


An Abnormal Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — I have a female Zame- 
lodia ludoviciana which I took on June 7, 1894, at Sand Lake, Parry Sound 
District, Ontario, and which closely resembles one described by Mr. Robert 
Barbour (Auk, 1913, page 435). In my bird the under parts are grayish 
white, the streaks are few, narrow and confined to the sides; the breast has 
a rather faint patch of deep chrome yellow which follows in general outline 
that of the adult male; the back is much lighter than is usual in the normal 
female, the feathers being edged with gray instead of brown which brings 
i nto contrast the dark centers of both the scapular and back feathers, the 
rump and upper tail coverts are olive gray; the axillars and under wing 
coverts are normal in color but a few of the latter have rose colored 
streaks which though very fine are more pronounced than usual. The 
bird was sexed and I think correctly by the late Mr. Geo. E. Atkinson.— 
J. H. Fleming, Toronto, Ontario. 31 l, 7' an 1974, p» | 


Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H 

June 4-12, ’85, and4-li, ’36, W. Faxon 


35. Habia ludoviciana. Rose-breastkd Grosbeak. — Not common. 

Auk, V, April, 1888. p.150 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
’80, and June4-Aug. 1,’87, W. Faxon 


42. Habia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — Not very com- 
mon. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.152 


Bds. Obs. at Franconia and Betk,.ohem 
N.H. July- August, 1874. J, A. Allen 


29. Habia ludoviciana. Seen once at Bethlehem. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.154 


Birds Obs. at Bridgewater, N.H 
Julyl2-8ept. 4, 1883. F. H, Alien 


Habia ludoviciana. — -Not common. 

Auk, VI, JadL., 1889. p. 77 


Buds of Hillsboro Oo. N.H. June 27 -02 
Arthur M. Farmer, Amoakeag, N. H, 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak, two males. 

0.& O Vol.17, Sept. 1892 p.130 


1895. 


Breezy Point, "Warren, N.H. 
' , . • ; ■ />.. 




Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 




1894. 
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Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vt. 

46. Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — Noted sev- 
eial times in the maple woods at the base of the mountain, and once (a 
breeding pair) at an altitude of about 2000 feet. 

Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p.343. 


by Arthur H. Ho-well. 



Bird* Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. Winchendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


46. Habia ludoviciana. 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888, p.389 


Bds. Ohs. near Sheffield, Berkshire 
Oy, Mass. June 17-20, ’88. W. Paxon 


43. Habia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — Rather common. 

Auk, VI. Jan. , 188©. p. 4$ 


/H7 <L^ ' 
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L-^S^u. 


// 4cAvV<-v 

1 \f(/ss. ( near Concord ) . 
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Bda. Obs. near Graylock Mt . Berkshire 
Co. Mass. June 28 - July 16. W. Faxon 

38. Habia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak ■ 
mon. Noted on the mountains as high as 2500 feet. 


■ Rather com- 


Auk, Yl. April, 1889. p.101 


Connecticut, June. 1893, 
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General Notes 
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specimen of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak w£ brought “ Se^rf 
shot at Southington in the central part of the State, and was » ™ 

was apparently in good condition. While skinnino- ;t r a- ,’ d 

left tibia had been broken and healed again quite .IcenUv “xhe^ ‘, 
was that of the young male as found hfre during ^ ^ng mi^ 

* >April - *603. u. 207-8 


2 ? 


i\ 
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Birds observed in Naval Hospital 
Grounds. Brooklyn, G.H.Couaa 

43. Guiraca ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — One 
specimen secured. 

Ball. N.Q.G, 4,Jan.,1879, p,32 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

O.JU.Merxiajn. 


76. Zamelodia ludoviciana (. Linn .) Coues. Rose-breasted Gros 
beak. — Breeds; not uncommon in the areas of hard timber. 

Bail, N.O.Q, 9, Oct, X88 1 , p,230 
Birds Tioga Oo, NY T. Aidsn Loring. 


244. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Rare. But 
two of these birds have come under my ob- 
servation; those I shot and mounted. 

O a &0 Q XV, Jt»e,18©0, PfS» 

Arrival s of Mig’y Birds, Spring-1880 
Central Park, N. Y. City. A. G. Paine. Jr, 


May 0, Ilabia ludoviciana , (595). Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak. 

Q.& O. XI. July. 1886. P-109 
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Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Rare. 


E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 


Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.299 
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A Singular Cage Plumage of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak.— 
In a Boston bird-store I lately saw a Rose-breasted Grosbeak in very 
remarkable plumage. The whole under-parts, from the throat to the 
crissum. including the sides, were uniform deep rose, nearly as vivid as 
is the normal breast-patch. The rump also was rose-tinted and 
there was a wash of the same color along the superciliary stripe. The 
bird was evidently a male and apparently an adult, for the wings and tail 
were clear black. 

I was told that it had been kept in a cage for about six months; when 
first captured it was of the usual color, but shortly afterwards it moulted 
and the present plumage was assumed. The owner had never seen a 
similar case although he has had many of these Grosbeaks in confine- 
ment. — W illiam Brewster. Cambridge , Mass. 

Bull, N, 0,0, 3, July, 1,881, p, / gX) . 
Albimetic Plumages. B. Deane. 

15. Goniaphea ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak.- — -A 
specimen which I have examined, taken on Cape Cod, Mass., Sept., 1879, 
had many white feathers intermixed with the black of the head and inter- 
scapulars. 

Bull. N. 0.0. 5, Jan. , T880, p. 28 
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A Singular Cage Plumage of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak.— 
In a Boston bird-store I lately saw a Rose-breasted Grosbeak in very 
remarkable plumage. The whole under-parts, from the throat to the 
crissum, including the sides, were uniform deep rose, nearly as vivid as 
is the normal breast-patch. The rump also was rose-tinted and 
there was a wash of the same color along the superciliary stripe. The 
bird was evidently a male and apparently an adult, for the wings and tail 
were clear black. 

I was told that it had been kept in a cage for about six months; when 
first captured it was of the usual color, but shortly afterwards it moulted 
and the present plumage was assumed. The owner had never seen a 
similar case although he has had many of these Grosbeaks in confine- 
ment. — William Brewster. Cambridge , Mass. 

Bull, N, 0,0, July, 1881 . p, / frX) . 

Albinistic Plumages. R. Deane. 

15. Goniaphea ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — A 
specimen which I have examined, taken on Cape Cod, Mass., Sept., 1879, 
had many white feathers intermixed with the black of the head and inter- 
scapulars. 

Bull N. 0.0. 5, Jan. , 1880, p. 28 
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A Singular Cage Plumage of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak.— 
I, a a Boston bird-store I lately saw a Rose-breasted Grosbeak in very 
remarkable plumage. The whole under-parts, from the throat to the 
crissum, including the sides, were unitorm deep rose, nearly as vivid as 
is the normal breast-patch. The rump also was rose-tinted ant 1 
there was a wash of the same color along the superciliary stiipe. lh< 
bird was evidently a male and apparently an adult, for the wings and tai 
were clear black. 

I was told that it had been kept in a cage for about six months ; whe 
first captured it was of the usual color, but shortly afterwards it moulte 
and the present plumage was assumed. The owner had never seen 
similar case although he has had many of these Grosbeaks in confine 
ment. — W illiam Brewster. Cambridge , Mass. 

Bull. N, 0 . 0 , < 3 , July, 1881 , p. / ZrO ■ 
Albinistic Plumages. R. Deane. 

15. Goniaphea ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — A jo 
specimen which I have examined, taken on Cape Cod, Mass., Sept., 1879, ^0 
had many white feathers intermixed with the black of the head and inter- ^ 
scapulars. £ 

Bull N. 0.0. 5, Jan. , 1880, p. 28 ® 
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THE AUK: 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 

ORNITHOLOGY. 


vol. xvi. October, 1899. No. 4. 


WINTER PLUMAGES : —ILLUSTRATED BY THE ROSE- 
BREASTED GROSBEAK ( ZAMELODIA 
LUDO VIC I ANA) . 

BY WITMER STONE. 

Plate IV. 

On the accompanying plate Mr. Fuertes has represented the 
male of the well known Rose-breasted Grosbeak in the plumage 
of the first winter, a condition often known as the ‘ bird of the 
year,’ and also the winter plumage of the fully adult bird of two 
years or more. 

The differences are not very obvious at first sight but will be 
found to be greater upon more minute examination, though they 
are probably more striking in the specimens themselves than in a 
plate where the figures are necessarily reduced. 

Corresponding differences are exhibited by young and old 
winter specimens of a number of our common birds, and the sub- 
ject is one of considerable interest. 

In April, 1896, the writer published a paper on the ‘ Molting of 
Birds,’ in which the seasonal plumages were tabulated, and in the 
last number of ‘The Auk’ Dr. Dwight has published a scheme 
identical with the above except that he proposes the term 
‘ Juvenal ’ for what was formerly known as the ‘ First Plumage ’ ; 
and adds an earlier stage, the 1 Natal Down ’ which was not con- 
sidered in the former paper. 


3 °6 


Stone, Winter Plumages. 


I” Auk 
Loct. 

In both the articles referred to, attention is called to the differ- 
ence in the winter plumages of birds, due to age. Some species 
also exhibit corresponding differences in the spring or nuptial 
plumage, but this is not so common. 

The most interesting point in connection with these winter 
plumages is the apparent scarcity of adult birds during the fall 
migration. This has frequently been noticed, especially by Mr. 
C. W. Beckham , 1 and has been generally considered to be due 
to the earlier migration of the old birds and the probability that 
they travel more rapidly or with fewer stops. 

In the case of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, I examined the fall 
specimens in the collections of the Academy, of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, the American Museum of Natural History, the 
U. S. National Museum, and the private collections of Mr. 
William Brewster and several others, and while birds in the ‘ First 
Winter’ plumage were abundant I found only two 2 in the ‘Adult 
Winter’ plumage. 

The scarcity of these adult specimens has caused a difference 
of opinion as to the character of the adult winter plumage of 
several species, and even to-day authorities are divided upon the 
question of the winter plumage of so familiar a species as the 
Black-bellied Plover ( Squatarola squatarola ) , some claiming that 
the adults are nearly identical with the first year birds in winter, 
while others state that they are always more or less black beneath, 
as in spring. 

Such black-bellied specimens are certainly taken in fall but they 
are rare and are regarded by the former of the above ‘ schools ’ as 
exceptional plumages! 

The Rose-breasted Grosbeak exhibits about as great a variety 
of plumages as is to be found among our passerine birds. It 
seems to molt regularly twice a year, though the spring molt is 
usually confined to the body plumage. 

The adult in winter as shown in the plate differs from the ‘ First 
Winter’ plumage in the greater amount of black above and rose 


1 Auk, 1887, p. 79 - 

2 Three others in this plumage were examined, taken in winter south of the 
United States. 
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beneath, and in the jet black instead of brown remiges and 
rectrices. After the spring molt both adult and first year birds 
appear in the familiar black, white and pink nuptial plumage, but, 
as in the early spring Bobolink, the tips of the feathers are often 
bordered with brown, which is lost through abrasion by the time 
the bird reaches its nesting ground. Even in the nuptial plumage 
the old and young birds can still be separated by the color of the 
flight feathers, which remain just as before the molt . 1 

With this outline of the plumages of the Rose-breast, it is inter- 
esting to see what our standard works have to say on the subject. 
In not a single one is there anything to indicate that the adult 
male has a winter plumage in any way different from the well- 
known spring dress! In Ridgway’s ‘Manual’ the adult winter 
plumage is apparently described as the ‘ First Winter ’ plumage, 
as it is stated that “ the wings and tail are as in the adult male. ” 
In Coues 1 Key ’ we are led to believe that the young male does 
not acquire the rose color beneath the wings until the first full 
plumage is acquired. 

In the British Museum Catalogue , 2 however, we find the most 
remarkable statement. Dr. Sharpe evidently had winter birds of 
various ages before him and in the absence of molting specimens 
fell back upon the famous color change theory as a solution of 
the question. 

The First Winter plumage is first described and then he adds: 
“ The slight tinge of rose-colour on the breast of the young male 
greatly develops when the bird is in its winter-quarters, and the 
streaks on the breast and throat gradually disappear as the red 
colour spreads upwards, and the adult plumage appears to be 
gained by a change of feather and not by any moult. As the 
black spreads on the upper surface the streaks disappear, and at 
last the ochreous-brown colour, which is characteristic of the 
young bird, remains only in the shape of edgings to the mantle, 
back and scapulars,” etc. He further states that he has seen no 
specimen which proves to his satisfaction that the old male has a 

'The first year bird, however, often molts his tail in spring along with the 
body feathers so that in the ‘First Nuptial ’ plumage, the tail is often black 
while the wings are brown. 

2 Vol. VII, p. 60. 


Rhoads, Notes on Western Pennsylvania Birds . 


| Auk 
LOct. 

distinct winter plumage, and that in young birds at least, the 
wing quills are apparently molted in spring ! 

I need only say that the lower figure of our plate, which repre- 
sents the adult winter plumage, and which is evidently the condition 
described by Dr. Sharpe as showing the expansion of the pink, 
was drawn from a bird secured in Illinois, Sept. 1871, far north 
of its winter quarters, while another in Mr. Brewster’s collection, 
taken in Oxford Co., Maine, Aug. 20, is actually in the midst of 
the molt from the brown-winged pink and white ‘ First Nuptial ’ 
plumage to the adult winter plumage here figured. 

This clearly illustrates the lack of accuracy with which seasonal 
plumages are described in our works of reference, and I may say 
that the Rose-breasted Grosbeak is not alone in this treatment. 

The moral seems to be that in the present advanced condition 
of American ornithology, when we are splitting hairs in the matter 
of geographical subspecies, it is high time that each plumage that 
a bird assumes should be properly understood and described, and 
more attention given to one of the most interesting branches of 
ornithological science. ^ ^ ^ 189Q> pp 3oS _ s 


The Singing of Birds, E.P.Bicknell. 


Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


The few Rose-breasted Grosbeaks which summer in the sec 
tion of country covered by my observations sing well into the 
dog-days. I have heard them till the middle of August. 

In the autumn the adult male seems to be uncommon, and I 
have never heard its song at that season; but on September 23, 
1879, I shot a young male with crimsoning breast, which was in 


full song. 


Auk, 2, April, 1885. p. /£> /. 
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The Singing of Birds. E.P.Bicknell. 

Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

The few Rose-breasted Grosbeaks which summer in the sec 
tion of country covered by my observations sing well into the 
dog-days. I have heard them till the middle of August. 

In the autumn the adult male seems to be uncommon, and I 
have never heard its song at that season ; but on September 23, 
1879, I shot a young male with crimsoning breast, which was in 
full song. Auk, 2, April} 18S&. p. / £) / . 
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A male heard singing June 26th somewhere in the woods on 
the western side of Mt Watatic was the only individual noted dur- 
ing a stay of nearly a week at Ashby, during which time we explor- 
ed the surrounding region very thoroughly. It is remarkable 
that this species should not be found there, at least as commonly 
as in the eastern part of .Middlesex county. It will be remembered, 
however, that I did not find it at Winchendon in 1888 and the affift 
ity of. the Winchendon fauna with that of Ashby is very close. 


Hif. sA^oLdlsAsoy -foe. vlbosVi. 
JUHZ, J?S - SC, Jfrt?. 




A male heard singing June 26th somewhere in the woods on 
the western side of Mt Watatic was the only individual noted dur- 
ing a stay of nearly a week at Ashby, during which time we explor- 
ed the surrounding region very thoroughly. It is remarkable 
that this species should not be found there, at least as commonly 
as in the eastern part of .Middlesex county. It will be remembered, 
however, that I did not find it at Winchendon in 1888 and the affie 
ity of . the Winchendon fauna with that of Ashby is very close. 
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Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


Doubtless some readers of the Orni- 
thologist and Oologist know as little 
of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak as I did, 
and as last summer I had a chance to 
; make a slight acquaintance with them, I 
think I should pass my scraps in. 

I arrived at Shin Creek, in the extreme 
north of Sullivan County, New York, 
about the middle of June. By that time 
the birds must have been hatched, for I 
; j found young ones ten days later. My first 
bird was an adult male. I saw him on 
June 17 at the top of a thicket, eating the 
green tips of the new shoots and catching 
a few caterpillars and worms. 

I shot him, and hunted faithfully for the 
nest that I hoped was there, but it didn’t 
materialize. Before I shot him I watched 
and listened. He hopped restlessly from 
' ground to branch, and branch to top, 
“warbling” in a hurried, interrupted way 
in a clear but squeaky voice. Then he 
would vary it by a series of kuchks , in a 
hoarse, grating voice. I was very much 
i disappointed, as I had heard of their beau- 
tiful song. 

A couple of weeks later, July 1, when 
j near a deserted house, I was startled by a 
series of clear, mellow whistles, whoit , 

| whoit. I followed it up, and saw a bird 
I recognized, by description, as a female 
i Rose-fcreasted Grosbeak. She had a big 
fat caterpillar in her beak, and was calling 
her young one, who I saw in a tree near 
by ; as he refused to fly, she flew to him, 
calling again. I looked over my binocu- 
lars, and they fell. Unfortunately, the 
young one fell on a stone, and the head 
| splitting open let out a mixture of brains 
| and eye water. Her stomach contained a 
large dragon fly, several caterpillars, and 
a mess of flies and green vegetable tips. 

That mellow, rich whistle quite opened 
my eyes, and I was prepared, when I fol- 
lowed a glorious song, to find a $ Gros- 
beak singing. Their voice has a peculiar 
“human” quality. It is more like 
human singing than the Cardinal’s 
whistle. 

Many times after that, as I whipped the 
Beaverkill in a golden sunset glory, did I 
hear that wonderful song and see the flash 
of the musician as he flitted along the 
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Hose- breasted Grosbeak . May 24, ’83, 

I found a nest of tbe Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak containing one egg. The female flew 
from the nest as I approached and alighted 
in a low tree very near me. When I visit- 
ed the place the following day the male 
bird was upon the nest. I waited until 
there were four eggs and then took them, 
feeling proud enough of my prize. These 
birds have never been seen in this locality, 
before to my knowledge. They were 
strangers to me but it didn’t take me long 
to get acquainted with them. Are they 
common in any portions of Eastern Conn ? 

, 5 zsvriP&t' s&rryuw. 

o.,%o wm. Sept. 1383. p. 7 / 


A young collector here has taken three 
sets of five and four of four Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak’s eggs this last season. I had 
always supposed four was the average 


number until I saw your article in June 
number giving three as the average. 

far. tl/lr. 

v ojLb. VU1. Feb. 1 333. p ./3 


Elmer T. Judd, Bethel, Com^writes of and 

s!yB?t finding bo many in one nest, 

lie asks if it is common to find as many . 


O.&o. XI. May. 1880. P. *»• 


“Botany of Birds’ Nests. 


Editok Ornithologist and Oologist-Sir: Last night 

two little boys who have me to 

much interested in birds, brough emshpak 

identify. I told them it was a 
They then gave me the particulars about the th y 
which the/saw fly. and the old birds, winch made it** 

tive. These birds, as you are awaie, are notv y 

The nest was on grounds well protected. 

It was the nest of this bird that set me to th™ what 

an ^^^sTfound^round Rockville, Conn., were 
birds’ nests, those . , h nuzzled me for several 

find so far east .-J. «■ ra(ie - n ^ q. XI. Sept. 1886. P-/VV- 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

(Zamelodia lu doviciana.) 


BY C. O. TRACY, TAFTSVII.LE, VT. 

This bird is a fairly common Summer resident 
of this locality. Within the memory of the wri- 
ter it was very rare. Mr. Zadock Thompson did 
not include it in his list of Vermont birds in his 
“Thompson’s Vermont,” published in 1842. It 
seems probable, however, that it was known in 
the State before that time. (Will any-one having 
| knowledge of its early appearance in Vermont, 

\ kindly report the same to the O. and O. or the 
writer?) The sexes arrive together. The male 
is at once conspicuous, both by his beautiful plum- 
age and melodious song. While essentially a 
forest bird — and one must see and hear him in 
liis forest home to see his full beauty, and hear 
! , him in his happiest song — they often come into 
the orchard and. shade trees about our homes. 

I Along the lightly timbered river banks and road- 
sides 'they find their favorite breeding places, but 
I these must be at no great distance from the more 
j heavily timbered forest. The forked top of a 
I sapling is usually selected for a nesting place. 

Sometimes, however, the horizontal branch of a 
I large forest tree is chosen. The nest is a frail 
structure, made of fine dry twigs and a few grass 
or weed stalks. Sometimes only twigs are used, 
and these are nearly always Hemlock. It is sel- 
dom less than eight, or more than twenty feet 
from the ground. The full complement of eggs is 
usually four, sometimes but three. Dimensions 
vary froml.x.75 to ,90x.70 of an inch; color green- 
ish blue, spotted with different shades of brown. 

Most of their eggs are laid the first week in 
June. The earliest and latest dates that I have 
taken full fresh sets are June 2d and 23d. Botn 
sexes incubate, the male performing his full share of 
this important duty. My records show that where 
I have made observations in thirty-four cases, the 
nests were occupied by males twenty-three times 
and females eleven. By the second week in Sep,- 
i temberthey have all departed for the south. 


o. 


&0. X. Mar. 1885. p. 




Breeding of Habia ludoviciana in Niagara County, New York. — Al- 
though I have collected and made observations of birds in this County for 
the past ten years, not until the past season have I found the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak breeding here. On May 26, 1888, I found in the edge 
of a piece of woods a nest about five feet from the ground, containing one 
egg, I was unable to identify. Returning on the 30th, I was surprised to 
find a male of this species on the nest. I stood within three feet of him 
for some time, but he did not move, and not until my hand was within a 
foot of him did he show any signs of leaving. There were now four eggs 
in the nest, and I left them till later so as to see the female on the nest. 
But on returning two hours afterward, I again found the male sitting. I 
took only the nest and eggs and on emptying them I found that incuba- 
tion had begun in two of them, and concluded the male must have begun 
sitting as soon as the first egg was laid. 

On June 8, in another piece of woods one mile from the other nest, I 
found another nest containing two young birds about three days old, and 
one egg which looked so clean that I took it and on emptying it found 
that incubation had just commenced. This time the female was on the 
nest, and was more reluctant to leave than the male had been in the other 
case, and not till my hand had nearly closed over her did she conclude to 
do so. The nest was at about the same elevation as the first. 

On June 23, but a few rods from the last nest, I found another, with the 
male on, containing one young bird not over one or two days old, and 
three eggs. I took one, in which incubation was found to have begun 
about three days before. Cn the morning of July 4, I found that the first 
young bird had left the nest, and on passing in the afternoon found it on 
a small bush and secured it. I had but little trouble in raising it, as it 
would eat almost anything given it. I kept it till late in November, when 
I sent it to Mr. Hornaday of the U. S. National Museum, but it died on 
the way, probably from want of water. 

From my observations of the species I conclude that the male does most 
of the sitting during the incubation of the eggs. — S. L. Davison, Lock- 
port, Niagara Co., N. T. 

JLttk, fl. April. 1889. p. £it&- !<1 1 r-rfX 
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Rose Breasted Grosbeak. — • “Jack” is 
this month, July, four years old, and is in 
fine plumage, except the tail which has 
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Rose-breasted Grosbeak. “Jack” is 
now in his fifth year and begins to show 
his age. He has sung more or less since 
^January 1st, but not his full notes until ^ 
into April. >? He still sings the full notes of 
the Indigo Bird and also the Canary, 
which he has not seen or heard for four 
years. Last Summer a pair of Wrens 
raised one nest of young in a box near 
him, and he has their notes complete. In 
the moult, commenced the middle of last 
August, he shed every tail and wing feath- 
er which we preserved. In his December 
and January moult he did not shed a sin- 
gle long feather. In January, February, 

March and April of each year, he will go 
through the most remarkable capers im- 
aginable with the lady that cares for him. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. T. J. Rigney 
saw a male at Pittsfield, Mass., May 19, ’83. 


O.&o. Vlll. July. 1883. p. 5 "i“. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Dec. 21,T882 
Jack sang his full notes for the first’time ’• 
on the 26th sang his canary notes, while 
bunched up like a sick bird, as usual ; sang 
several times through January, and soon 
got into his full notes, and sang as loud as 
ever, it being his fifth year. July 6, when 
| in his prime, he was stolen from his cage 
on the piazza. We found him in a bird 
store in the city and bought him back. It 
was a severe strain on him ; he was not so 
lively afterward, but sang up to October. 

To-day, Nov. 22, 1883, he is in as fine con- 
dition as he ever was, but not in song. 

He will consume nearly his full weight in 
^celery each day, besides his regular feed. 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

• BY JOS. M. WADE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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My Rose-breasted Grosbeak “Jack.” 

As “ Jack’s” life history has been written in O. 
and O. there may be some reader that would like 
to know that he is still healthy and in beautiful 
plumage singing as hard as ever and commenced 
earlier this year than usual. He will be eight 
j years old in July. He shows age only in the 
night when his head hangs down, and once in a 
great while he will drop from the perch, but be 
flies back quickly. The late Dr. William Wood 
used to say that he never knew one to live over 
two years in confinement. Jack’s ways are as 
interesting as those of any trained parrot. — J. M. 

Wadc - Q.&O. X I.JuIv.lSSQ.p. IOH 

Rose Breasted Grosbeak “Jack.” 


Editor O. & O. : — I again ask you to place 
on record the fact that my Rose Breasted Gros- 
beak still lives and is now ten years old. The 
record in the O. & O. shows that he was taken 
from the nest a naked little thing early in July 
1878, he and has kept in good health ever since. 
The present spring lie commenced to sing as 
usual, but seemed to take cold and has not sung 
since, although he tries hard and seems to be in 
good health and is iii fine plumage. “Jack” is 
a remarkably intelligent bird and blessed with 
a good memory. He is just beginning to moult 
and shows unmistakable signs of age. He is 
perhaps the first Rose Breasted Grosbeak that 
ever spent ten years time in the same cage. — 


Jos. M. Wade. 


O.&O. XIII. Aug. 1888 p.116 
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O.&O. Vlll. Nov. 1883. p. <fU. 


Rose Breasted Grosbeak. — “Jack” is 
this month, July, four years old, and is in 
fine plumage, except the tail which has 
again broken off without any perceptible 
reason. The rose-colored breast and the 
black head and back are very distinct and 
dense in shade. He commenced his song 
December 23, and has continued with little 
intermission so far, and is as healthy to- 
day as any wild bird. 

We gave part of the life history of this 
bird in confinement in No. 9, Vol. vi, to 
which we refer our new readers. The lady 
who brought “Jack” up made her usual 
annual visit this month; and as a matter of 
curiosity we arranged to be present at the 
meeting. The cage in which “Jack” is 
confined is a large one, giving him all the 
room required for comfort. As soon as the 
lady came in sight, “ Jack ” sprang across 
the cage to meet her, and when she called 
him by name he was wild with delight, 
filling the cage as it were and singing the 
sweetest notes imaginable all the while she 
was present. And this has been repeated 
every time the lady goes near the cage, 
and he recognizes her at sight, no matter 
what the dress might be or how it might 
be changed. This has been continued now 
for three Summers in succession and one 
Winter. No bird receives better care than 
this one, and he is continually petted and 
yet to no one but the lady that raised him 
does he ever make such a display of his 
affections. 

O.&O. Vll. Oct. 1882. p. /fef 

aginable with the lady that cares for him. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. T. J. Rigney 
saw a male at Pittsfield, Mass., May 19, ’83. 

O.&O. Vlll. July. 1883. p. 5 "P. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Dec. 21, 1882 
Jack sang his full notes for the first’time j 
on the 26th sang his canary notes, while 
bunched up like a sick bird, as usual ; sang 
several times through January, and soon 
got into his full notes, and sang as loud as 
ever, it being his fifth year. July 6, when 
in his prime, he was stolen from his cage 
on the piazza. We found him in a bird 
store in the city and bought him back. It 
was a severe strain on him ; he was not so 
lively afterward, but sang up to October. 

To-day, Nov. 22, 1883, he is in as fine con- 
dition as he ever was, but not in song. 

He will consume nearly his full weight in 
^.celery each day, besides his regular feed. 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

‘ BY JOS. M. WADE, BOSTON, MASS. 

My Rose-breasted Grosbeak “Jack,” so often 
mentioned in your columns, commenced bis song 
this year Jan. 28, and within a few weeks was m 
full song, which was continued nearly up to Oc- 
tober, after which he sang considerable, but in a 
lower key. This year he has sung his own notes 
less than ever; in' "fact very little of his own free 
wild notes. But he has been quite a mimic, im- 
itating other birds, but being in a changed tone, it 
was always pleasing. He imitated more particu- 
larly the Wren, the Bluebird and the Song Spar- 
row, and succeeded very well— enough so to 
bring passers-by to a halt to listen. He shed the 
first three long feathers July 13, and continued 
for six weeks or two months, singing all the 
while. His eating capacity is something remark- 
able. It is my impression that there are days in 
which he eats his weight in celery, beside his 
seed and other food. He will eat or drink any- 
thing that he sees the family eating or drinking 
from medicine, beer, liquor, to sour krout. He 
can be persuaded to twitter and trill any time 
during the year. His affectionate performances 
are something remarkable, but lie will not exhib- 
it before st rangers. He eats green peas and opens 
the pods himself, sometimes eating the pods en- 
tire or rather the succulent part. This he always 
does with string beans. Grapes he takes on Ins 
bill and will sometimes hold one on his elevatec 
beak until he has about finished a whole grape 
except the skin. It is always interesting to see 
him place a grape or pea on the perch. e v i 
do it with ease, when it seems impossible. He 
never uses his feet in eating. He is now m his 
seventh year, and has never lost the rose breast 
when putting Outlie female plumage m the >1 a 11. 

He has never been without several kinds of food 

in his cage at the same time. He is now, Nov. 
gradually moulting for his early Spring song. In 
this moult he never sheds his Ions feathers, simp y 
puts on Ills male plumage. The rose breast 
which came with the nest feathers has never 
been changed, except to become slightly speckled 

in tlie Fall. . 

July 3d 1883, he was stolen from Ins cage on 

the piazza when in full song. Several days after- 
wards, I found “ Jack” in a bird store in Boston 
I a sad looking bird. : smg as 

usual, but seemed to take cold and has not sung 
since, although he tries hard and seems to be in 
good health and is in fine plumage. “Jack” is 
a remarkably intelligent bird and blessed with 
a good memory. He is just beginning to moult 
and shows unmistakable signs of age. He is 
perhaps the first Rose Breasted Grosbeak that 
ever spent ten years time in the same cage. — 

Jos. M. Wade. _ „ _ _ TTT . 0 

O.&O. XIII. Aug. 1888 p. 116 


O.&O. Vlll. Nov. 1883. p. * 4 . 
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Nomenclature of North American 
Birds, Elliott Coues, 


193 . Goniaphsea ludoviciana ( /. .) Bowd. The genus Hedymeles , 
Cab., 1851 , was based upon this species, but cannot be used for it because 
of Hedymela, Sundev. (Ofv. Vet. Akad., 1846 , 223 ) for another genus of 
birds, the difference being merely dialectic. Cabanis seems to have pro- 
posed it simply because “ Habia Reich. 1850 ” was not classically correct. 
But Habia or Abia is said to be antedated by Habia, Lesson, 1831 , and 
therefore untenable. “ Goniaphea Bowdich 1825 ” is said to be based upon 
the Rose-breasted Grosbeak ; but I suspect that there is some mistake 
here. I have carefully examined Bowdich’s “Excursions in Madeira,” 
which is the reference given for the name, without finding any such genus; 
and Gray’s Hand-list gives a different type for Goniaphea. If the Rose- 
breasted and Black-headed Grosbeaks are to be generically distinguished 
from the Blue Grosbeak, a new generic name seems to be required : 
Zamelodta ludooiciana, Z. melanocepliala. 


Bull, N, O.O, 5, April, 1880, p, 98 


The Grosbeaks sometimes come in 
■G greatiuimbers to feed on the seeds of the 
^ hackmetack trees, of which they are very 
fond, and seasons when they are with us 
Cf' they are always to be found in their im- 
mediate vicinity. They eat any grain 
that is exposed to them, and also devour 
^ great quantities of maple buds, visiting 
^ ^indiscriminately trees in the heart of the 
^town or in suburban villages, and I am 
' sorry to say that the Purple Finches and 
■ -SlThistle Birds sometimes keep them com- 

| £p an y- 
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125. Rose-breasted Grosbeak and Colorado Potato Beetle . By Rich- 
ard E. Kunze. Ibid., XIV, pp. 521, 522, July, 1880. On the ability of 
the bird to eat these poisonous insects with impunity. A ‘ ffiafolgalifit 

423. Rose Breasted Grosbeak \in Confinement ]. Editorial. Ibid., p. 

164. — Further account of “Jack,” a pet bird. (See antea, No. 335, Vol. 
VIII, P : 177.) q ,40. yqi,Yil 






C ^ 9h *°° n ‘ , p ’ 444 ' & Stream* XXII 

335 - Hose-breasted ^rosbea,. M . t on,, vi, pp^*, bo, 84— 

Ac co unt of a caged specimen. *" 

742. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. By Chas. Edw. Prfor. Ibid., p. 7, 
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72. The Potato Bug bird Identified . Ibid., XIII, p. 907. — This title 
covers a communication signed “M” from Pembina, D. T., one from T. S. 
Roberts, of Minneapolis, Minn., and another from Prof. S. A. Forbes, 
of Normal, 111 ., all affirming the Rose-breasted Grosbeak ( Goniaphea 
ludoviciana') to be the only species they have observed either feeding upon 
the potato beetle or in whose stomach they have found the remains of this 
insect. These writers all speak of this bird as regularly frequenting potato 
fields to feed upon this destructive pest. See further on the same subject 
F. E. L. Beal, op. cit. p. 1005. ; 7 T OT, & 






ioo. Northern Range of the Blue Grosbeak. By Wm. Couper. Ibid., 
XIV, p. 509, — On its capture at Bic, on the northern shore of the St. Law- 
rence River. fj'OT, * 3 tr 9 &iB 


Yia\jb J/irvcv jA tv'tLiv . 

1 flifiAAanvti {/Aslfu'**'- 

, a Blue Grosbeak mounted 
by Mr. Downs, and a small flock of Red- 
wing Blackbirds, young males and females, 
on Devil’s Island, near Halifax, in Novem- 
ber, after the storm of Oct. 12, 1871. 

(P.+G?. /*: mz. /*•• ni. 


First Occurrence 


4 u of 


pp, 

New Hampshire. — On 


May 26,1894, an adult male Blue Grosbeak ( Guiraca ccerulea ), in full 
plumage, was seen near the house for about twenty minutes; I succeeded 
in getting within ten feet of the bird, so that I could see all the markings 
distinctly without the aid of a glass. I had no means of securing the 
specimen, but there can be, I think, no doubt as to the identification. 

The probability that this was an escaped cage bird at once suggests 
itself, but it is safe to say that the bird did not belong to anyone in this 
town or immediate neighborhood. Moreover, the feet and plumage 
seemed in too good condition for a newly escaped captive. 1 — Mabel C. 
Berry, East Derry , N. II. 


1 Previous New England records are: Boardman (Proc. Boston Soc. N. H., 
IX, 1862, p. 127), near Calais, Me. ; Plummer (Bull. N. O. C., V, 1880, p. 184), 
Brookline, Mass. ; and the Grand Menan, N. B., record by Herrick. 


First Capture of the Blue Grosbeak in Massachusetts. — Mr. 
Gordon Plummer kindly informs me, that on May 29, 1880, he took a fine 
male of this species ( Goniaphea ccerulea ) in Brookline. This forms its 
first record for Massachusetts, and the second for New England, the 
other being Calais, Me., Boardman, who records it (Proc. Bost. Soc. 
Nat. Hist.. IX, p. 127) as “ Very uncertain, but common in the spring of 
1861.” Mr. Herrick also states (Bull. Essex Inst., Y, p. 32) that a male 
was taken “ in the spring of 1861 ” at Grand Menan, N. B. In my “ List 
of the Birds of Massachusetts,” published in 1878 (Bull. Essex Inst., X, 
pp. 3-37), I included it among the “ Species of probable occurrence,” 
remarking that it “ is surely to be added, sooner or later, to the list of 
Massachusetts birds” ( l . c., p. 33). 

In this connection it may be of interest to note that during the last two 
years nine species and two varieties have been added to the 316 species up 
to that time fully authenticated as birds of Massachusetts. These, with 
the four formerly occurring but now extirpated, bring the total number 
to 329 thus far identified as belonging to the fauna of this State. — J. A. 
Allen, Cambridge, Mass. Bull. N.O.O. 5 , July, 1880, p. I % */ 
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Dutcber, Bate Long Island Birds. 

Guiraca cserulea. Blue Grosbeak. — This wanderer from the south 
was taken in May, 1843, at Canarsie. It is a very fine, adult, male speci- 
men. Mr. Akhurst recollects having shot during his active collecting 
some three or four specimens of this exotic bird, and having seen a few 
others that he did not secure. However, it is a great many years since 
he has seen one. 

Auk. X. July, 1898 p 278. 




Plumatr* Of some birds from v.pper 
So, Carolina - Leverefct M, Loomis. 

Guiraca caerulea. — Wilson in his description of this species 
says, “The female is of a dark drab color, tinged with blue, and 
considerably lightest below.” More recent writers appear to have 
overlooked that the temale in high plumage exhibits considerable 
blue coloration, attesting that Wilson even at this day may be 
consulted with profit in matters relating purely to the technics of 
ornithology. The following descriptions of two specimens illus- 
trate the higher colors assumed by the female. 

9 ad. (Aug. 25, 1885). Crown, rump, jugulum, fore breast, 
malar region, and lesser coverts, blue ; occiput, auriculars, throat 
and neck all around, scapulars, edge of wing, upper tail-coverts, 
outer edges of rectrices, except lateral pair, strongly tinged with 
blue. This specimen is in worn plumage with three rectrices in 
process of renewal. 

? ad. (May 7, 1891). Top of head, fore part of cervix, 
throat, jugulum, malar region, rump, lesser coverts, and edge of 
wing, blue, obscured by brownish tips to the feathers, particu- 


ditler widely in color, it is a question whether the variation in 
these cases may not be individual. Special investigation in each 
species alone will decide the matter. 

An immature male with testes partially enlarged, taken May 
18, 1891, has the blue chiefly confined to the sides of the head. 
In a series, the two females described above would far more 
readily be picked out as immature males. In the spring of 
1890 males in full dress were secured from the outset. The 
following year only those in brown and blue plumage were 
obtained up to May 19, the last day search was made. Where 
the deeper colored plumage was concealed by brown tips to 
the feathers, the juvenile appearance of the birds of the second 
season appeared to be due to a retarding of the process of abra- 
sion, which wearing away of the terminal portions of the 
feathers is manifest in this species from its first arrival in this 
locality. 


Auk X, April. 1893. p.162-4. 
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Spotted Eggs of the Blue Grosbeak. 


BY T. D. PERRY, SAVANNAH, G-A. 


This retired but beautiful species ( Guiraca 
ccerulia ) has been written upon so often that it 
seems like trespassing upon the brother readers 
of the O. and O. by afflicting them with it 
again, but the past season of 1887 has been 
one of successful events with me, and one 
in which so many new phases of bird life have 
been discovered, that I cannot refrain from 

ling about my discovering spotted eggs of 
this species. 

May 24th, 1887, dawned bright and clear, and 
as usual I started for an all day’s tramp, having 
nothing in particular to look for, but every- 
thing in general; so I kept well to the open 
country, which was thickly dotted with pine 
saplings, and a dense undergrowth of oak 
bushes. I had only gone a short distance when 
a bird flew from between my legs. I stopped 
short, parted the bushes, and there not more 
than two feet high, was a nest containing four 
pale bluish eggs with spots. I knew at a glance . 
that 1 had never seen anything like them before, 
so I took them out carefully and began ex- 
amining them, when by an accident one fell to 
the ground and was smashed, and the worst of 
it was that it was one ot the best marked. As 
fretting would not replace it, however, I soon 
packed the remaining three in my collecting 
box and turned my attention to the nest, and 
as soon as I got it in my hand a thrill of joy 
ran through me, for then I knew I had dis- 
covered spotted eggs of the Blue Grosbeak. 

Yes, there was no mistaking that nest. Every- 
j| tiling, even to the traditional snake skin, was 
! there (which, by the by, is strongly cliaracter- 
J istic of them, as 1 have never yet found a nest 
that did not contain it). But to be on the safe 
side and make identity certain I waited, and 
very soon the chuck , chuck of the female was 
heard as she flew around the spot. She soon 
disappeared, only to return accompanied by 
the male. I watched them some time, being 
satisfied that I had found something I had 
never heard of before. 

Two of the remaining three eggs are very 
thinly dotted with minute spots of red, while 
the third is marked very distinctly with good- 
sized spots of a reddish chestnut, and some few 
spots of subdued lilac (such as you will find in 
specimens of the Least Tern.) The large end 
is very thickly marked , while the small end has 
only two red spots (I thought at first that the 
markings were accidental, but upon washing 
I find they still remain), so taking them alto- 
gether they are very handsome, and as a set I 
prize them very much. 

The eggs of this set measure .87 x .63, .82 x 
.62, and .82x.62, which is almost the usual 
size, although some will measure ,90x.63. and 
I have one in a set of three that is, only .75 x .58, 
and is the smallest I ever saw. 

Now while this species is not common, it is 
very evenly distributed and particular, and 
this past season I have taken eleven sets of 

:ee eggs, four of four eggs, and several of 


Nesting of the Blue Grosbeak in 1888 
and 1889 at Raleigh, N. C. 


1888. May 18th. Found a nest just fin- 
ished, five feet high in a pine. On May 22d it 
had two eggs in it, and on May 24tli the eggs 
were gone. This is the only instance of this 
bird building in a pine that has come un- 
der my personal observation. 

June 2d. Found another nest three feet 
high in alders, alongside of a lane, and on 
June 8th I took a set of three fresh eggs. The 
bottom and outside of the nest were composed 
of weed stems, dead leaves, pine straw and 
paper, inside of fine grass and lined with 
horsehair — the nest being placed in an alder 
fork, the sides of the nest were attached to 
the fork by cobwebs, the whole being quite a 
compact structure. This description will do 
for the majority of nests found here, although 
the bird often uses cotton as well in building 
her nest. 

1889. June 3. Took a set of three~eggs (after 
leaving them for three days) from a nest simi- 
lar to above, placed in a sweet gum fork five 
and a half feet high. The nest contained 
some cotton. 

June 1C. Took a slightly incubated set of 
four from a nest in a mulberry fork four feet 
high. Bird on nest. 

June 12. My brother took a slightly incu- 
bated set of four from a nest five feet high in 
a sweet gum sapling. This nest was a loose 
structure much like a Chat’s, but was attached 
to the fork with cobwebs, which a Chat’s 
never is; some snakeskin gave tone to the ar- 
chitecture of this nest. 

June 20. Took a set of three from a nest 
four and a half feet high in a mulberry fork. 

This nest was of the usual compact type, but 
had a good deal of snakeskin in the bottom of 
tile nest. 

June 20. A colored man brought us a set of 
three and nest of this bird, which lie said had 
been built in a grape vine in a neighboring vine- 
yard. The young Grosbeaks had already 
chipped tlie eggs in their efforts to enjoy the 
free air of heaven, and this detracted from 
their usefulness. The nest was rather a small 
one very largely composed of roots, but had 
the unmistakable Blue Grosbeak look about it. 

Tlie Blue Grosbeak usually builds in an iso- 
lated bush or sapling, and the nest seems to be 
always under six feet in height. The set of 
eggs is three or four in this locality, and ap- 
parently the smaller number is as frequent as 
the larger. ( 7 , S. Brim ley. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Q.&.O. y y, Feb . 1 89 O v.22 



two eggs, more than I ever took in any two 
seasons combined. 

They arrive amongst us here about the 20th 
ot April, commencing to lay early in May, as I 
have found sets of them on May 10th, and fresh 
eggs as late as July 7th, leaving little doubt in 
my mind but that they rear two broods during 
the season. I have never heard them sing, and 
if they do it must be at rare intervals. The 
only note I have ever heard is chuck , chuck. 
Three eggs as a general thing is their us ’ 
number with us, and now and then sets of fo«. . 

They seem to prefer pine saplings to all other 
places, but you will find them in oaks, myrtle, 
bay and blackberry vines, at varying heights 
from two to six feet from the ground. The 
nests are very compact, and always composed 
of the same material. All eggs that I have 
ever found before were pale blue, fading some- 
what after being blown, all but the set, referred 
to ahove, found this season ; which scores an- 
other noint, and a remarkable one, for 1887. 
O.&Q. XII. Sept. 1887 p Jf} -/J'Y 


Spotted Eggs of the Blue Grosbeak. 


BY T. D. PERRY, SAVANNAH, GA. 


This retired but beautiful species ( Guiraca 
cmrulia) has been written upon so often that it 
seems like trespassing upon the brother readers 
of the O. and O. by afflicting them with it 
again, but the past season of 1887 has been 
one of successful events with me, and one 
in which so many new phases of bird life have 
been discovered, that I cannot refrain from 


The Whippoorwill at Raleigh, N; C. 


BY C. S. BRIMLEY. 


. few particulars concerning our pa^t year’s 
experience with this bird may be of sfime inter- 
est tl» some of the readers of the 0. and O., 
and as\an introduction I will first' give a few 
data concerning the species : 

The Whippoorwill arrives heref about the 18th 
of April with tolerable uniformity, and from 
that time tilr\the end of May its notes may bej 
nightly heard'hy all who are near enough to: 
its favorite hauiks. From dune on it is seldom 
heard and I cannot give the time of its leaving 
us but we have on ope occasion taken it as late 
as October 10th. Whife here it seems to fre- 
quent the higher and 1 ’ dryer woods, and : 
only in such localities \here is any chance ... 
finding it. This yeAr it Was first observed on 
April 18th ; five days afterwards I was follow- 
ing some Towhees in a strip, of woods on a 
rocky ridge running north, when a bird that at 
first I took to/be an unusually -large Towhee 
flew up almost from under my i^et. I soon, 
however, recognized him as a Whippoorwill, 
and seeing him settle within easy shot I 
straightway collected him. 

On May 5th my brother was collectr 
patch of woods on the same ridge, whenNa pair 
of Whippoorwills flew up almost from i\pder| 
his ffeet ; he immediately collected one and 
stq/ted to look for eggs. His search was sdpn| 
crowned with success, for within a few feet 


Nesting of the Blue Grosbeak in 1888 
and 1889 at Raleigh, N. C. 


1888. May 18tli. Found a nest just fin- 
ished, five feet high in a pine. On May 22d it 
had two eggs in it, and on May 24tli the eggs 
were gone. This is the only instance of this 
bird building in a pine that lias come un- 
der my personal observation. 

June 2d. Found another nest three feet 
high in alders, alongside of a lane, and on 
June 8th I took a set of three fresh eggs. The 
bottom and outside of the nest were composed 
of weed stems, dead leaves, pine straw and 
paper, inside of fine grass and lined with 
horsehair — the nest being placed in an alder 
fork, the sides of the nest were attached to 
the fork by cobwebs, the whole being quite a 
compact structure. This description will do 
for the majority of nests found here, although 
the bird often uses cotton as well in building 
her n est. 

1880. June 3. Took a set of three eggs (after 
leaving them for three days) from a nest simi- 
lar to above, placed in a sweet gum fork five 
and a half feet high. The nest contained 
some cotton. 

June 10. Took a slightly incubated set of 
four from a nest in a mulberry fork four feet 
high. Bird on nest. 

June 12. My brother took a slightly incu- 
bated set of four from a nest five feet high in 
a sweet gum sapling. This nest was a loose 
structure much like a Chat’s, but was attached 
to the fork with cobwebs, which a Chat’s 
never is; some snakeskin gave tone to the ar- 
chitecture of this nest. 

June 20. Took a set of three from a nest 
four and a half feet high in a mulberry fork. 

This nest was of the usual compact type, but 
had a good deal of snakeskin in the bottom of 
the nest. 

June 20. A colored man brought us a set of 
three and nest of this bird, which he said had 
been built in a grape vine in a neighboring vine- 
yard. The young Grosbeaks had already 
chipped the eggs in their efforts to enjoy the 
free air of heaven, and this detracted from 
their usefulness. The nest was rather a small 
one very largely composed of roots, but had 
the unmistakable Blue Grosbeak look about it. 

The Blue Grosbeak usually builds in an iso- 
lated bush or sapling, and the nest seems to be 
I always under six feet in height. The set of 
I eggs is three or four in this locality, and ap- 
parently the smaller number is as frequent as 
the larger. C. S. Brimley. 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Blue Grosbeak, (Guiraca ccerulea.) 

This beautiful bird, although widely dis- 
tributed in the United States in the breed- 
ing season, is nowhere abundant. Perhaps 
it is as common as anywhere along the 
sparsely wooded streams and ravines in 
Central Kansas. For the benefit of those 
who have not had opportunities to study 
its habits in the field, I desire briefly to re- 
view my notes of this species made during 
the past three years. 

Previous to 1881, I had observed the 
Blue Grosbeak only during the Spring mi- 
gration, and did not really know that it was 
resident here. In June of that year, I 
found my first nest of the species. It was 
built in a peach tree in an orchard ; was 
about six feet from the ground and con- 
tained two eggs with two Cowbird’s eggs. 
The four eggs, being alike in size and 
shape, but so different in color, presented 
a pleasing contrast. When found, the nest 
was occupied by the female ; but as I was 
not familiar with the species I failed to 
recognize the bird in the approaching twi- 
light. The eggs, except for the size, re- 
sembled those rrf the Indigo Bunting. As 
I was three or four miles from home, I 
took the set, hoping to be able to identify 
them by my future observations. It did 
not take much research to satisfy me fully 
as to their identity. 

Having now become satisfied that the 
species nested in this locality, I kept a 
sharp lookout for their nests in 1882, The 
males arrived about the middle of May, but 
I saw no females until about the first of 
June. On June 12th, I found a nest con- 
taining two eggs. It was built ahnost en- 
tirely of bits of newspaper, old letters, 
etc., with a few weeds ; and had a lining 


of grass roots, taken from the surface of 
plowed fields. It was built in a small wild 
plum bush, about three feet from the 
ground. The nest was near a dwelling 
house. I left it for the full set ; but upon 
visiting it a few days later, I found only 
the scattered materials of the nest and a 
few bits of scattered egg shells. About 
this time a female (I have not yet seen the 
male assist in house-building,) built a nest 
about twenty feet from a dwelling near 
town. This nest was in the lower branches 
of a cotton-wood, six feet up. I watched 
it for about ten days, but the bird deserted 
it without laying. This nest, too, was 
built largely of newspapers. 

The failure of the previous year made 
me still more anxious to succeed in 1883. 
My earliest record of the arrival of the 
males is on the fourth of May. On June 
4th, I saw a female carrying material for 
nesting ; and after carefully concealing my- 
self, I was rewarded by finding the par- 
tially built nest, well hidden in tangled 
underbrush near the Kansas River. It 
was built upon the lower horizontal limb of 
a box-alder, two feet from the ground. On 
June 8tli, the bird laid the first egg, but a 
day or two later a tornado wrecked this 
nest, with, perhaps, hundreds of others in 
its path. On June 15th, found a nest of 
three eggs, about half incubated. This 
nest was in a ravine in low bushes, and had 
escaped the fury of the storm. June 21st, 
found a set of four fresh eggs ; June 23d, 
a set of three ; and July 4th, a set of four, 
all fresh. About this time three nests were 
found by another local collector. Two of 
these contained three eggs, and the third, 
two of the Grosbeak’s and one of the Cow- 
bird’s. I obtained two of these sets by 
exchange. It was now too late in the sea- 
son to secure other sets ; but afterward, 
knowing its habits, I found many deserted 
nests. Even during the past two months, 
in my hunting excursions, I have been 
able, from my knowledge of the construe- 
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Blue Grosbeak. I xised to think four was : 
the standard set, but three is quite as often i : 
tlie full complement. 
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The Blue Grosbeak. 

(GUIKACA CASRULEA). 


BY C. S. BRIMLEY, RALEIGH, N. C. 

This beautiful bird is not at all common in 
this locality, but its habits and color render it 
much better known than many far commoner 
birds, so well known in fact, as to gain for it 
the local name of Big Indigo, by which it is 
commonly called around Ilaleigh. 

It arrives here in the latter end of April, (Ap- 
ril 26th to May 4th), and leaves a little before the 
middle of September (September 11th to 17th). 

While here it usually frequents grain and 
grass fields, especially in the neighborhood of 
isolated thickets, and is also found in orchards; 
but it never seems to frequent lowland thickets 
or meadows, and I have never observed it in the 
woods, though it may sometimes be found on 
the edges of the latter if the locality is suitable. 

In the beginning of June th'e Blue Grosbeak 
builds his nest in some convenient bush or 
:i small tree, usually at the height of from four 
to five feet. In the construction thereof he 
uses chiefly dead grass and weeds, but usually 
adds some cotton lint and pieces of newspaper 
to give tone and dignity to his dwelling, also 
perhaps to help distinguish it from that of his 
more plebeian little cousin, the Indigo, who 
sometimes builds quite as large a nest, but does 
not seem addicted to the use of cotton and news- 
paper as building material. When the nest is 
finished, it gets still further ornamented after 
a few days by four pale blue delicate looking 
eggs, which very much resemble those of the 
Indigo except in size. (The measurement of 
the only one in my possession just now is .88 
by .66). The color, however, fades on keeping, 
and they lose the delicate, almost transparent 
look of the new-blown egg, becoming white 
and opaque. 

The Blue Grosbeak is a very fair singer; his 
song somewhat resembling that of the Indigo, 
but, to my ear, more liquid as well as greater 
in volume. He does not as a rule, however, 
put in much time on singing, usually content- 
ing himself with a clear, metalic “chip,” which 
both sexes and the young utter when disturbed, 
but also as a call note when two or more are 
together. 

With regard to singing, however, it is greatly 
a matter of individual birds. Last year I only 
heard the song once; this year, one has sung 
idaily within hearing of our house for the last 
two or three weeks, and I shot another while 
singing about a week ago. 

The plumage of this bird is bright blue, in 
the male, with the wings, tail and the feathers 
round the bill black, and wing with chestnut 
wing bars. Males in full plumage, however, 
are rather scarce; the blue of the under parts 
often being more or less mixed or replaced by 
white, and there is often a good deal of brown 
on the back; the head, however, is always 
bright blue. The female is olive brown, more 
yellowish below, wing bars somewhat paler 
than in the male, the second one sometimes 
whitish. The tail in both sexes has the two 
outer tail feathers slightly tipped with white 
or whitish. Young of the year are like the fe- 
male both in size and color. 

Measurements are as follows : male, l. 6.70, 
w. 3.38, t. 2.70, e. 10.75 ; female, a young of 
the year, l. 6.50, w. 3.19, t. 2.51, E. 10.54. 
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lion of the nests, remark many localities 
where they may be slight next season. 

The Blue Grosbeak a restless, wide- 
awake bird. It feeds anej^athers nesting 
material far from its nest. ’ This increases 
the difficulty of finding its abode. When 
disturbed it utters a single scolding note, 
sharp and distinct, repeated at short inter- 
vals. Only twice have I heard the male 
in full song. The notes, except in volume, 
are an exact reproduction of those of the 
Indigo Bunting, which it so closely resem- 
bles. The nests are rather bulky affairs, 
and, except in the varieties of material used, 
are quite characteristic. In the outer part 
it seems to select whatever material suits 
its fancy; paper, weeds, strings, bits of 
cotton or wool are often used. One nest 
was more than half composed of the cast- 
off skins of snakes; several had bits of 
the same material. The lining is always 
composed of dry grass roots, with some 
times a few long horse hairs. The eggs 
are of a pale blue color — which fades on 
; exposure to light. They are about as large 
as the eggs of the common Bluebird, but 
vary much in length. The ends, too, are 
nearly equally rounded. — I). E. E., Man- 
hattan , Kan. 
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Passer ina ovanea . 


Concord, 
1893. 
July 3. 


Mass. Plight Song. 

While walking along the Estabrook road this evening after 
sunset I saw an Indigo Bird mount into the air over an open 
, field and sing on wing. A few low stuttering notes were pre- 
fixed to the usual song which was delivered as the bird was 
rising and ended when it had attained a height of about 40 ft. 
It then closed its wings and shot down a steep incline into 
some bushes on the edge of the field. I do not recall seeing 


I 

i 


see in g this species sing on wing before. 


Passer ina cvanea . 


Concord, 
1895. 
July 19. 


Aug. 16. 


Mass. More in July than June. 

There was an Indigo Bird singing on Ball's 1-13:11 this af- 
ternoon (the first that I have ever heard there) and another 
near Hunt's landing on the river bank. Thus I heard three in 
all to-day. It is singular that I find so many more about 
Concord at this season than in June. Can it be that there is 
really an increase in the number of old birds or do they mere- 
ly come to the neighborhood of the rivers from the remoter 
fields and pastures? They are in full song now at all hours. 
Can they be "second brooded"? I have never seen any proof of 
it but this midsummer singing is suspicious to say the least. 

Eat wild rice. 

Indigo Birds feed much at this season on wild rice. I 
frequently see or hear them in the belts of this grain along 
the margin of the river. 


Passer ina cyanea . 


Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


] OQO 
lUi^U • 

July 5 
to 

Aug .15, 


Abundant, frequenting chiefly thickets of low bushes a- 
long the stone walls, roadsides and the border of woods. The 
males frequently perched and sang on the telegraph wires along 
the road to the village. They continued in full song up to 
August 8th (later than any other bird found here) but after 
the close of July their songs, although losing nothing in 
vigor and sweetness, were heard less frequently and chiefly 
in the early morning or at evening. My full record is 
July 6|, 7 i, 8f, 9 1, lo|, 11*, 12^, 18% 19% 20% 2 % , 24 1, 
83.*, 30.*, 31*., August lx, 8.x, 3*, 4* , 5.x, 6*., 7* , 84 (sang only 
once at sunrise), lQ^sang once, briefly and feebly, at sun- 
rise), 12*.( full song once 2 P.M. ), 14.x, 15*, 17*(once, 10A.M.) 

The song of the Indigo Bird, like that of the Phoebe, has 
a peculiar quality of harsh sweetness (metallic sweetness 
would be perhaps a better term in the case of the Indigo ). At 
its best it is one of the sweetest as well as most technically 
perfect songs that I know. The fine singers seem to have 
studied their themes with the greatest care for every note is 
distinctly enunciated and nicely inflected yet there is no 
trace of effort or self-consciousness in the smoothly flowing 
yet intricate strain. The inferior singers, ho’wever, stutter 
and hesitate distressingly . I have observed that they are 
usually in immature (i.e. brown-mottled ) plumage. The Indigo 


Passer ina c vane a. 


Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

1898, Bird sirfes more freely in intensely hot weather than does any 

July 5 other of our birds. I saw broods of young Indigo Birds on 
to 

Aug .15. wing as early as July 12th. They were always accompanied by 


(No. 2). 


both parents. 


Ms “asssfcar **»"**. 

10. Passerina cyanea. Indigo Bunting. - There is a skin in the 
collection of James McGivern, Esq., said to have been taken about six miles 
north ol St. John in June, 1880. I can learn of no other occurrence of this 
bird near here, though I have frequently seen specimens taken on the 
western, or Bay of Fundy shore of Nova Scotia. 

Bull. N . O. G, 7 , April, 1882, p, 105 

ybuAJ Yi^Ct A- .. . Jo . 

of New y ndUdeC ! I 16 , Il , Klig ° B!rd hl “ talo S“ ° f the Birds 
of New Bi 11 ns wick I had some misgivings as to its right to a 

ake 6 R ^ “'f righthaS been '“tablished by an example 
taken at Rothesay by Air. Henry Gilbert, in Alay last, and by 
others observed by Air. Gould. ' " 

Bull. N. 0.0. a. Jan. isas- n. 

ix. S* >7 ^.<7 ■< 

<c£* frttm (Z' JZl (-IC ' C‘-*~ of . IStrYc*, 

^ St. (2. - „ 

167. Passerina cyanea. Shot June 8, 1884. 

Auk, 1, July, 1884. p. Iff ^ / 




Aug. 1, Indigo Bird. 


O.&o. XI. Mar. 1886 . p. W 


Ornithological Trip to St. Bruno ,P.Q. 
May 25, 1885. E. D. Wintle, Montreal. 


Indigo Bird, scarce. Shot an adult male. 

O.&0. XI. May. 1836. p. Ji' 

.Summer Birds of Sudbury, Out- 
A.H.Alber»er, 

598 . Indi go Bird. Occasional. 

0 3 & 0 » XV, JtiaOilSSO. P»88 


(Jh LAcJjO t$( f incryCtq^ Cc\si*. A. C 5 / CL- j 


r<^\ j?f ft, 


222. Cyanospiza cyanea. Indigo Bunting. — Regular, though not 
very common, summer resident, May 18 to August 4 , and probably later; 
breeds. 




SnmmepResidents on South-west 
Coast of Maine, T.H, Montgomery, Jr, 

598. Indigo Bunting. Rather common at 
Bootlibay. Saw a beautiful $ at Camden. 

0,mdO, 25, 2roy,lS90, P,W2 


Notes from Maine. 

JohnL. Qoodale. Saco, Me, 

I also got last summer two sets of Indigo 
Buntings — one with three, the other with 
four eggs -| 

0.& O.Vol. 18, Sept. 1893 p.129 
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BIr4« Obs. at Moulton boro, N . H. 
July 31 -Aug. u, 1883. F.H. Allen 


Passerina cyanea. — Very abundant. 

AukiTl' Jfl4U. 1889. p. 78 




f 80 and T^n * a 00 ”®’ W ‘ H - J une 11-21 
ao, and June 4- Aug-. 1,’87. W. Faxon 

43. Passerina cyanea. Indigo Bunting.— A bundant. 

Auk, Y. April, 1888. p.152 


Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and 4-11, "86, W. Faxon 


36. Passerina cyanea. Indigo-bird. — Very abundant. 

Ank, .V. April, 1888. p.150 


B-^s. Obs. at Franconia and Betklehem 
N.H. July-Auguet, 1874. J, A. Alien 


30. Passerina cyanea. Rather common. 

Ank, V. April, 1888. p.164 


Birds Obs. at Bridgewater, N.H. 
July 12 -Sept. 4, 1883. F.H. Alien 
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Passerina cyanea. — Very common. 

AUk.YI.Jan., 1889. p. 77 


Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vfc. 

47. Cyanospiza cyanea. Indigo Bird. — Observed a few times in 
Stowe Valley; said to be not uncommon. 

by Arthur H. Howell. Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p.343. 
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> Princeton <& Buti&nd , Mass . Aug. 2-4886 ✓ 
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• / . ' Princeton &K«. Bntland, Mass. June, io-isbs.^ 
A<v<^=* 


Mass. ( near Concord ). 
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/!>'*- Hf-_ Winchendon, Mass. Jane, 1888. 


Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. Winchendon, Mass. Wm, Brewster 


47. Passerina cyanea. 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p.389 


Tld-s, Ohs. near Sheffield. Berkshire 
Oy, Mas*. June 17 - 26 , ’88. W. Faxon 

I _l_ Passerina cyanea. Indigo-bird. Common. 


Auk,VI.J*».. 1889. p. 43 




Bds. Obs. near Gray lock Mt 
Oo. Mass. June 28- July IQ.' 


Berkshire 
W, Faxon 


39 . Passerina cyanea. WoomRC.-Common in the more open 

countiy. Seen in the clearing on the summit of Graylock. 


Auk, Tl. April, 1889, p.ioi 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass. , 
F . W. Andros. 

Passerina cyanea (Linn.), Indigo Bunting. 
Summer resident, not common. Doubtless 
breeds. 

O.&O. Ail. Sept. 1887 P. 14 Q 


W, Middlesex Co. Mass. 


June 25-30, 1889. 


est 

most 

the 


jles t _ Tov, n send, Ashby. Ht. static One or the common- 

and most generally distributed birds in this region, found al- 
everyv/he re where there were bushy pastures or thickets along 
roadside sj observed on Ht. Watatie to the elevation of about 


800 feet. 


Distribution of New England Birds. - 
A .Reply to Dr. Brewer. H.A. Purdie. 


I had no idea that any one acquainted at all with New England birds 
could say that C. passerinus was rare, or even uncommon, in Southern 
New England. Why, it absolutely swarms, so to speak, on Nantucket. I 
presume Dr. Brewer will allow that island to be included within our 
limits. On Cape Cod, and, indeed, in various portions of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and even northward to Concord, New 
Hampshire, it may be found in plenty at all suitable localities. At Say- 
brook, Conn., its notes were to be heard in every field. (See History 
North American Birds, Vol. I, p. 554, and local lists of New England 
birds, south of Northern sections, in confirmation of this statement. 

Bull. N. 0.0. a, Jan., 1877. p, / 7, 


Connecticut, Jung, 1803, 
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Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

0 . B.Merriwa. 


77 . Passerina cyanea (£/»«.) Gray. Indigo Bunting. Found 
breeding about the foot-hills. 

Bull N.O.O, Q.Oot, 1881, Pt 230 


ArrivalsofMig’y Birds, Spriiiff- 188 ®. 


May 17, Passerina cyanea, (598). Indigo Bunt- 
ing. 

O.&O. XI. Aug. 1886. p.125 


Birds Tioga 00 , N. Y. Aides Coring. 

248. Indigo Bunting. Common in the sum- I 
mer. Found along the country road. 

XV, Jnne.lS&O, p .83 
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Indigo Bunting. Not common. 

E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 


Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.290. 


Descriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tain North Am, Hbs, Win- Brewster, 

74. Cyanospiza cyanea. 

First plumage : female. Above dark reddish-brown, slightly tinned 
with olive, a few of the feathers upon the interscapular region with very 
obscure dusky central markings. Beneath pale reddish-brown, deepest 
upon the abdominal and anal regions ; streaked distinctly on the sides 
and across the breast with dusky brown. From a specimen in my cabi- 
net collected at Cambridge, Mass., July 15 , 1872. 

MN.O.O, S, July, 1875. p. 


Albinism and Melanism in North 
American Birds* Ruthven Deane. 


Mr. S. Palmer 

of Ipswich informs me that he has an albino Indigo-Bird. 

Ball N. O.O. 4, Jan., 1879, p. 29 




The Singing of Birds. E. P. Bickn«ll. 



Passerina cyanea. Indigo-bird. 

The Indigo-bird sings faithfully through the midsummer; 
but the silencing influence that begins to overtake the birds at 
this time, reaches it about the end of J„uly, and it is soon quieted. 
The last days of singing are between the end of July and mid- 
August ; my records giving August 15 and 16 as dates of latest 
songs. 

I have ever found'this bird uncommon in the fall, and my scant 
data respecting its singing in that season are comprehended 
between the last two weeks of September. 

The song-flight of the Indigo-bird I have but once witnessed 
— on September 23, 1879. 

Regarding the singingof the Indigo-bird, Mr. Fred. T. Jencks, 
of Providence, writes me that he is able to distinguish by their 
songs the younger from the fully adult birds at a distance of at 
least one hundred and fifty yards. The songs of younger birds 
are more simple and less musical than those of adults. I am 
myself familiar with differences in the songs of Indigo-birds such 
as Mr. Jencks describes, but never traced them to their cause. 




— t 




of these phenomena I had seen. While out 
m a field, I heard, far above my head, the 
familiar notes of our little Indigo Bunting. 
Looking up I discovered him, a mere speck 
sailing and singing away at that height as 
though in raptures. 

I had never seen this before, and was 
much struck with it, for it certainly was 
pleasing and a subject worthy of study, alone 
in the questions — what birds sing on the 
wing? and what prompts it? besides the 
many other speculations which it will pre- 
sent to a lover of nature. Since I have 
several times seen this aerial flight of P. 
cyanea, accompanied with song. The 
Indigo Bunting always selects the top of 
some tree near his nest as his special singing 
site ; and there his charming notes may be 
heard at almost any time of day. Strange, 
though seldom, is that inspiration which 
carries this modest little creature to sing 
high up 111 the air, as though the earth were 
no longer worthy of its presence. 

Having observed this in the Indigo Finch, 

I was led to look for similar characteristics 
in other birds. I found that the Blue Gros- 
beak, Mocking-bird, and some of the Vireos 
all give us “ music in the air.” The Mock- 
ing-bird has a queer way while singing of 
flying straight up for about twenty feet in 
the air, then dropping down on the same 
branch in a flood of song. 

With the exception of the Mocking-bird, 
none of our true Thrushes sing while flying, 
though all of them give cries of distress and 
anger in the air. XttZT A0/0 

.... ■ 


6 ? 


June 16tli I found the nest of an Indigo 
Bird containing four eggs. The bird that 
was on the nest looked like a Field Spar- 
row, so I shot it and it proved to be a male 
Field Sparrow. I saw only a female Indigo I Bird. 

O.&O. VIH. Oct. 1883. U i/' 


This season I have taken two sets of 
Indig o Bunting’ s, ( Passerina cyanea ), 
eggs, one of three, the other of four, in 
each of which two eggs are marked with 
pale brown and lavender spots. /<£ Q. 

'ypll{/\/Q' trc&ft/ t let/' 

O.&O. IX. Sept. 1884. p. t o<j 


Notes on Nests of the Indigo Bird 
and Towhee Bunting. 

BY W. E. H., FAIRVIEW, W. VA., (PANHANDLE). 

On the 18th of August, 1883, the writer found 
in a mass of Blackberry briers on the border of a 
wood, within a radius of nine feet, two nests, one 
that of the Towhee Bunting and the other of the 
Indigo Bird, each not less than three feet from the 
ground, and containing 3 and 4 fresh eggs respect- 
ively. In connection with this circumstance the 
writer deems three things as noteworthy. First, 
tlie close proximity of said nests. Rarely, if ever, 
has he found nests of different species within so 
short a distance of each other and occupied sim- 
ultaneously, although it may occur nftener than 
his own observations would indicate. It would, 
perhaps, be a matter of interest were correspon- 
dents of the “O. and O.” to note instances of this. 

A second feature of interest was the lateness of 
the season of the occurrence of said nests. It is 
generally supposed the Indigo Bird, like the Scar- 
let Tanager, is quite sensitive to the frosts of our 
northern climates, and observations in this lati- 
tude pretty generally agree, that, as it is among 
the latest of Spring arrivals, it is among the first 
to take its departure in the Fall. The finding 
therefore, of a nest of this bird, with freshly laid 
eggs, after the middle of August, the writei be- 
lieves to be, at least, quite extraordinary. 

A third interesting fact in connection with the 
above was the elevation of the Towliee’s nest 
from the ground. Several years ago, writers 
noted exceptions to the ground building habit of 
this bird, and quite recently a number of corres- 
pondents of the “O and O” have reported instances, 
as coming under their own observation, of its 
nesting in a bush or low sappling, some feet from 
the ground. And yet there are reputable writers 
who still persist in saying “the Towhee Bunting 
always builds its nest on the ground,” e. g., Dr. 
Abbott in his recently published “ Rambles of a 
Naturalist about Home,” page 141. One “ O. and 
O.” correspondent called attention to the interest- 
ing fact that every reported instance of this bird’s 
departure from its usual practice of nesting on the 
ground, as he believed, uniformly occurred during 
the latter half of the breeding season, which 
agrees with the case in question. His theory, 
however, in explanation, viz.: the Summer foliage 
contributed to form a bed for the nest, would 
hardly hold good in this case, my notes minutely 
describing the nest as “ attached to a bunch of 
four or five upright dead Blackberry stalks, par- 
tially shaded by taller Elderberry bushes.” 




%A/ /trtrO ewAptyhe 


7. Passerina cyanea. Indigo Bunting. On two 
occasions I have found the Cowbird’s egg in 
this bird’s nest. In neither case was the nest 
deserted. 


O.& O. XIV. Sept. 1689 p 133 


aF«w Neste Collected at Cornwall, V t. 
Spring-1880. O. H. Parkhill. 


Indigo Bunting (Passerina cyanea). One 
nest of this species, which I found on May 30th, 
contained four eggs. The nest, which was 
situated in a low, swampy place, was hung to 
the tall brakes, and was a much more neatly 
constructed affair than the bird usually builds. 

It was not as bulky as their nests usually are, 
and was built more after the style of a Vireo. 

O .& O. XIV, Oct. 1889 p 150 

Nomenclature of North American 
Birds, Elliott Coues. 


199. Passerina cyanea (L.) Gray. The genus Cyanospiza , Bd., 1858, 
is given in Gray’s Hand-list, II, p. 97, as synonymous with Passerina , 
Vieill., 1816. This is correct. The type of Passerina, Vieill., as given 
in the Analyse, 1816, p. 30, is “ Le Ministre ” of Buffon. On turning 
to Buffon, Hist. Nat. Ois., 4to ed., Vol. IV, 1778, p. 86, we find “ Le 
Ministre ’ described by Montbrillard at second hand, the references being 
to Brisson and Catesby. Looking up Brisson, III, 1760, p. 13, we see 
that “ Le Ministre” is his “ Tangara bleu de la Caroline,” Tangara 
carolinensis ccerulea, also described at second hand, the reference being to 
Catesby. Finally, consulting Catesby, I, p. 45, pi. 45, we find that he 
describes and figures a “Blue Linnet,” which is the “Indigo Bird,” 
Cyanospiza cyanea , Bd. It is true that Vieillot Jater expanded his 
genus (in the Nouv. Diet. d’Hist. Nat.) to cover a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of Fringillidw and Icleridce, but this does not affect his original 
establishment of the genus upon the Indigo Bird. It is also a fact that 
there is a prior Passerina in botany ; but this does not preclude its use in 
zoology. 

Bull, N.O.O, 6, April, 1880, p,90 


463. The Indigo Bird. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid. , XV, p. 394. — Not 
uncommon at Webster City, Iowa. AJDaeUP, ■£?•&> a 

48. The Indigo Finch. By C. W. Gedney. Ibid., VI, p. 159. Mainly 
relating to its life in aviaries and cages. 5*6i5SK, 3oi,&FaUO, jQUIa 
46S. Brief Notes on Some Iowa Birds. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid., 

XV, pp. 654-656. — On the Indigo Bird, Robin, and Blue JayAjoae?, Nairrraliat 




O.&O. X. Mar. 1885. p. VV- 


70 


Aulc , XV, Oct., 1898, pp .319-324. 
New Species, etc., of American Birds, 
11. Fringillidae (continued). 

By Robert Ridgway. 


Passerina vs. Cyanospiza. 

In the ‘ Bulletin ’ of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, Vol. V, 
1880, p. 96, Dr. Coues formally sets up the name Passerina Vieil- 
lot, in place of Cyanospiza Baird, and gives the following reasons 
for doing so : “ The genus Cyanospiza Bd., 1858, is given in Gray’s 
Hand-list, II, p. 97, as synonymous with Passerina Vieill, 1816. 
This is correct. The type of Passerina Vieill. as given in the 

J A X j ■ 7 - — O -XX • — 

not Emberiza nivalis , proposes for the latter the generic name 
Plectrophenax. 

The type of Passerina Vieill., therefore, is, “ by elimination,” 
Emberiza nivalis and not Tanagra cyanea. If this view of the 
case is correct, we shall have to restore the unusually appropriate 
name Cyanospiza for the Indigo Bird and its congeners, and use 
Passerina for the Snowflakes, the recognized forms of the two 
genera being as follows : 

CYANOSPIZA Baird. 

1. Cyanospiza cyanea (Linn.) Baird. 

2. Cyanospiza amcena (Say) Baird. 

3. Cyanospiza ciris (Linn) Baird. 

4. Cyanospiza leclancheri (Lafr.) Duges. 

5. Cyanospiza versicolor ( Bonap .) Baird. 

6 . Cyanospiza versicolor pulchra (Ridg-w.) Ridgzv. 

7. Cyanospiza rositse La-wr. 

PASSERINA Vieillot. 

x. Passerina nivalis (Linn.) Vieill.' 

2. Passerina nivalis townsendi ( Ridg-w .) Ridg-w. 

3. Passerina hyperborea (Ridg-w.) Ridg-w. 


1 Faune Franc;. 1820, 86. 


Analyse, 1816, p. 30, is “ Le Ministre’ of Buifon,” etc. This 
conclusion has unfortunately been adopted by the A. O. U. Com- 
mittee, in whose Check-List the type of Passerina Vieillot, is said 
to be “by elimination,” Tanagra cyanea Linn. That this view of 
the case is quite wrong, however, I think may easily be shown. 
After the diagnosis of his genus Passerina in the 1 Analyse,’ 
Vieillot mentions three species, in the following order: “Ministre 
[ = Tanagra cyanea Linn.]. — Ortolan de riz [=c Fr ingill a oryzi- 
vora Linn.]. — de neige, Buff.” [= Emberiza nivalis Linn.]. 
The first of these to be made the type of a new genus was Frin- 
gilla oryzivora ( Dolichonyx Swains., 1827); the next, Tanagra 
cyanea ( Cyanospiza Baird, 1858), Emberiza nivalis not having 
been made the type of a new genus until 1882, when Dr. Stejneger 
(Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. V, p. 33), after demonstrating that the 
type of Plectrophanes Meyer, 1815, is Fringilla lapponica Linn, and 
not Emberiza nivalis, proposes for the latter the generic name 
Plectrophenax. 

The type of Passerina Vieill., therefore, is, “ by elimination,” 
Emberiza nivalis and not Tanagra cya?iea. If this view of the 
case is correct, we shall have to restore the unusually appropriate 
name Cyanospiza for the Indigo Bird and its congeners, and use 
Passerina for the Snowflakes, the recognized forms of the two 
genera being as follows : 

CYANOSPIZA Baird. 

1. Cyanospiza cyanea (Linn.) Baird. 

2. Cyanospiza amcena ( 5 a/) Baird. 

3. Cyanospiza ciris (Linn.) Baird. 

4. Cyanospiza leclancheri (Lafr.) Di/ges. 

5. Cyanospiza versicolor ( Bonap .) Baird. 

6 . Cyanospiza versicolor pulchra ( Ridg-w .) Ridgw. 

7. Cyanospiza rositae La-wr. 

PASSERINA Vieillot. 

x. Passerina nivalis (Linn.) Vieill.' 

2. Passerina nivalis townsendi (Ridg-w.) Ridg-w. 

3. Passerina hyperborea (Ridg-w.) Ridg-w. 


Faune Franij. 1820, 86. 





Passer ina ciris . 


North Truro, Mass. 

1891 . Beneath one of the apple trees about the house, under a 

May 31. grape arbor, in a bed of dandelions, feeding on the dandelion 
seeds, we saw a beautiful male Nonpar iel. Mr , Small cays it 
appeared on the 27th and had been seen daily since, always in 
or near the dandelion beds. It stayed until the afternoon of 
June 2nd but was apparently gone on the morning of the 3rd. 


It was very tame but easily startled by noise when it would 
fly up into the apple trees. This bird was doubtless an "es- 
cape" from one of the steamers which ply between Boston and 
Savanna for these vessels pass within a mile or two of Small's 
and at this season or a little earlier they usually carry large 
numbers of Nonpariels consigned to the Boston dealers in live 


birds. 
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Auk, XIII, July, 1896, r>,;?6/, 

The Nonpariel at Longwood, Massachusetts. — On June 5, 1896, Henry 
V. Greenough brought me a male Painted Finch ( Passerina ciris ) which 
he had shot at about 8 a.m. The bird was in perfect plumage, its wings 
and tail showing apparently no cage wear and its feet in perfect condition. 

I examined its stomach which contained white gravel, suggesting cage 
gravel (although the bird had been seen upon a gravel walk where I found 
the same kind of gravel), a white worm, a small amount of dark gravel 
and a few seeds (not canary seed), and the bird was also quite fat. Its 
testes were very much enlarged. 

The bird uttered only a few notes on alighting and when started, like 
chit-chit. He was seen the day before, and although fairly tame at first, 
became quite wild from being watched. 

The probability of course is strongly in favor of this being an escaped 
cage bird, but at the same time, the weather having been fair and warm 
for a week, this bird might have strayed from southern climes. — Reginald 
Heber Howe, Jr., Long-wood, Mass. 




iuring the following wintei. 


A Nonpareil Passerina ciris in Rhode Is- 
land. — Mr. Daniel Seamans reports shoot- 
ing a Nonpareil in Scituate, R. I., during 
the summer of 1882, but as he was just 
about leaving home, he could not preserve 
it. Mr. Seamans also mounted a Richard- 
' son’s Owl during the following winter. It 
also was shot in Scituate, R. I. . _f_ 

lr»H_ | Iaj% ¥ / ft if *4 


Painted Finch on Long Island. By A. L. Townsend. 

Stream. 2SL2-IX 


Ibid., 
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Nesting Habits of Texas Birds. 

, H. P. Aiwater, London, Ontario. 

Black-throated Bunting, ( Spiza americana). 
Very common; hundreds of flocks passed north 
| during the migrations and many stopped to 
breed. They prefer the lower and damper 
parts and build in the highest limb or top of an 
■ evergreen bush that is found in the low spots 
of this region. On the 15tli of May, 1884, I 
visited one of these spots and found about 
twenty nests nearly all completed and some 
containing four fresh eggs. Nests about five 
feet from the ground and quite bulky, com- 
pared with those of other birds of the same 
size. These birds seem to pass most of their 
time sitting on the top of these bushes and tall 
weeds, and keep up an incessant chirping from 
the time they arrive in the country. 


O.& O. XII, Aug. 1887 P.123 
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The Black-throated Bunting in Maine.— On Sept. 29, 1884, I shot a 
Black-throated Bunting ( Spiza americana') at Job’s Island, one of the 
smaller islands in Penobscot Bay, Maine. The bird was found in a grass- 
field near a farm-house, and proved to be a young male of the year in 
good plumage. This is, I believe, the first instance of its capture north 
of Massachusetts. 

The fact that the specimen was a young of the year, and that it was 
taken during the autumn migration, would lead one to think it had been 
reared in the region where it was found, or even farther n ° r j > h _~ C H A 
W. Townsend, Cambridge , Mass. Atl&, 2, Jan. , 1885 . p. / P 


A young male Spiza americana was taken by Mr. Ralph H. Norton at 
Westbrook, Cumberland Co., Maine, Oct. 10, 18S8. The bird was flushed 
from the rushes growing by a low field drain, and was in company with 
several species of Sparrows. The throat mark was indicated by a few 
black-centred feathers scattered over the upper throat. The skin is now 
in my collection. So far I have been unable to find any record of its 
occurrence in Maine. — Arthur H. Norton, Westbrook, Maine. 


Auk X, July, 1893 ». SOS. 


General Notes, 

Corrections* 

Spiza americana. — The Westbrook specimen and record is preceded by 
Mr. Charles W. Townsend’s Job’s Island specimen, recorded in ‘The Auk,’ 
V ol. II, Jan. , 1885, p. 106. — Arthur II. Norton, Westbrook, Me. 

Auk XI. Jan. 1894 p. 79 
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Cape Cod. Q-.B. Miller, Jr, 

Spiza americana. — A single immature male shot from a mixed flock of 
small Sparrows feeding in an asparagus bed, on September 30, 1889, is 
my only Cape Cod record of this species. 

Thoreau in speaking of this part of the Cape (‘Cape Cod,’ p. 120) 
says: “Of birds not found in the interior of the State — at least in my 
neighborhood— I heard, in Summer, the Black-throated Bunting (Frin- 
gilla Americana) amid the shrubbery.” This was in 1855 ( 1 * c *> P* 0 and 
it is very possible that the bird was more common there then than now. 
If the species breeds at all near Highland Light at present, it must be 
a very rare occurrence, as I utterly failed to detect it during the breeding 
season, although, having read Thoreau’s note, I was constantly on the 

lookout for it. Auk, VII. July, 1890, p. 2 xe f 

Cos/mJZ. S ( . /iuUdy -L 
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f r» ,,-24$. Black-throated Bunting. — ( Spiza 

Birds, CentrtlNTX.^ ) (Gm ) Bonap . June 6th, 1879, 

i an a< ^ 1 ^ ma ^ e was taken by F. S. Wright 

near the village of Cayuga, N. Y. A 
second male was taken by Mr. Wright in 
the same locality, June 9th, 1879. Both 
_ birdstwere in full song, and were shot from 
O.&o. Vll. o ^derDuslms Overhanging a brook. 


Bird Notes from Long Island, N. Y. 
William Dutcher, 


12. Spiza americana. Dickcissel. — At the time when Mr. Giraud 
was collecting data for his list of Long Island birds, the Black-throated 
Bunting must have been a not uncommon bird. This is the only infer- 
ence that can be drawn from his statement: “About the middle of May 
the Black-throated Bunting arrives on Long Island from the South. It 
prefers the grain, grass and clover fields, where it continues its oft- 
repeated chirrup until the early part of August, then becoming silent. In 
the early part of September it migrates southward. The Lawrence col- 
lection contains a male and a female specimen from Long Island. Mr 
Helme, of Miller’s Place, was so fortunate as to secure two specimens 
this fall, both of which he considered migrants. They were also the first 
that he had ever shot on Long Island. The first one, a young male, was 
secured September 29, and the second was taken October 10. Mr. Helme 
was crossing the field in which he obtained the specimen September 29 
when he saw what he supposed were three individuals of this species. 
They, however, flew before he had a chance to secure either of them. He 
returned to the same field about noon and flushed one which was in com- 
pany with some Song Sparrows. It flew into an apple tree when he 
secured it. It proved to be a male, and the exact counterpart of the one 
first shot. The above are the only Long Island records that I am cogni- 
zant of since the Giraud and Lawrence lists were published. 


" +Birds of Long, Island, p. ioo, 1844.. 


Auk, VI. April, 1880. p. 137 - 13 $. 


Black- throated Bunting {Spiza americana ) on Long Island, N. Y. — 
A young male of this species was shot at Blithewood, Long Island, on 
Aug. 25. The bird was in bad company when it met its fate, for it had 
joined a flock of English Sparrows in their depredations upon a neighbor- 
ing oat-field. The specimen is a young male, the black throat indicated 
only by bounding streaks of that color, and a black tip here and there 
among the throat feathers. — Frank E. Johnson, Parkville , Long Island , 

y. r. i.'OK.Vm.Jan, 1891 .P. //*> • 


Dutcher, Rare Lons' Island Birds. 

Spiza americana. Dickcissel. The specimen in the collection 
taken by Col Pike at College Point, Long Island, in ,841. Mr Akhum 
fates that about that period they were very common birds, fated " 
freely all oyer Kings County, in suitable localities, especially in dot 
fields. lie has not seen.any for many years. 

Auk X, July, 1898 p 270. 


Spiza america'na *fear’ 5 nigkt<m!%dw 1 'he familiar song of this 

species attracted my attention as I was driving a few miles from Kingston 
on June 5, 1896. The bird proved to be a full-plumaged male, but I was 
unable to secure him at the time or to return later to the same spot. The 
occurrence, however, of the species in the Hudson River Valley seems 
worthy of special mention. — Jonathan Dwight, Jr., M. D., New York 
City. 


“S3. 


Descriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tain North Am. Bbs. Wm. Brewster. 


73. Euspiza americana. 

First plumage. Above pale fulvous, with broad markings of dark brown 
upon the feathers of the interscapular region, and narrower fainter ones 
of lighter brown upon the crown. Bend of wing, middle and grea er c - 
erts fulvous. Under parts delicate fawn-color, deepest upon the breast. 
No ’markings beneath, excepting a faintly indicated line of dusky spots 
upon the sides of the breast. From a specimen m my cabinet collected 
at Columbus, Ohio, by Dr. J.-M. Wheaton. This bird is very young, 
scarcely large enough to fly. 

.Bull N. O.O. 3, July. 1878. p, !ZZ. 


Undescribsd First Plumages, Brewster 


106. Euspiza americana. 

Autumnal plumage : young. Crown, shoulder, and rump, with sides 
of head and neck, light olive-brown, the centres of the feathers slightly 
darker; a little concealed chestnut on the shoulders. Feathers of the 
interscapular region with dull black centres and brownish-fulvous edges 
Wimr-bands, with outer margins of wing-coverts and secondaries, dull 
brownish-fulvous. Superciliary line brownish-yellow, fading anteriorly 
to brownish-white. Throat, central area of the abdomen, and the enssum, 
pale brownish-white. Sides of breast and body brownish-olive, with dark 
brown streaking on the flanks. Breast dull reddish-orange, streaked with 
dark brown, and washed with obscure ashy-white. From a specimen in 
the collection of Dr. J. M. Wheaton obtained at Circleville, O., August, 
1878. 

Bull. N. 0.0. 4. Jan. , 1879, p. *// . 


2 ^ 2 . Sftiza americana . . . . Black-throated Bunting. By .the ^ & 18 32! 
! b / d " p . 95 . — Description of an abnormal specimen. ^ 




The Black-throated Bunting, Yellow-breasted -Ghat; and,. Connecticut 

Warbler in Ontario. — On June i, 1884 , Mr. Wm. L. Bailey, collecting with 
Mr. A. P. Saunders and the writer at Point Pelee, found several Black- 
throated Buntings in a meadow about two miles from the end of the Point. 
Knowing of no previous record in Canada, we were all much interested; 
and subsequently, in extending our search, we found one or more pairs in 
almost every field. All our efforts to discover a nest seemed doomed to 
fail ; and even when we spent much time and care in watching the birds, 
and marking down the place where the supposed nest was, we could never 
succeed. The males spent much time in singing their monotonous ditty 
from tree-tops and fence-posts, and even during the heat of the day our 
presence was sufficient to start them going. This appeared to act as a 
partial alarm to the female, and if we approached, the male would fly over 
her and give an alarm-note, precisely after the manner of the Bobolink 
under similar circumstances. 

On June 6, in passing through one of the ‘Bunting fields’ on the return 
trip, the writer flushed a female from a fresh set of five eggs of the usual 
size and color. The nest, which is now before me, was placed on , not in 
the ground, among the stems of a tuft of weeds, and is composed of leaves 
externally, and lined with fine, dry grass. Its measurements are as fol- 
lows : outside diameter, 100 mm.; inside diameter, 63 mm.; height out- 
side, 63 mm. ; depth inside, 45 mm. These birds were observed in every 
suitable locality on the Point, and on the return drive they were heard 
constantly till we had gone three miles into the mainland, when no more 
were noticed. 

MS. & ■ r of'sn e&r+ts r 

Auk, 2 , July, 1886. p. 3 0 7 - 308 '. 


The Black-throated Bunting ( Euspiza americana) nesting in Mas- 
sachusetts. — Mr. Frank E. Bean of Medford has called my attention to 
a nest and four eggs of this bird found by him in the above town on the 
9th of June, 1877, at which date the eggs were fresh. The nest, seem- 
ingly large for the species, was supported about a foot from the ground by 
the stem of a bush and the blades of the grass-clump in which it was 
placed. Both nest and eggs are quite typical. Towards the last of June 
he found, in another locality, a second nest containing four young. This 
was in a field bordering the highway ; the song of the male bird perched 
on the fence-rails hard by first attracted his attention, and both birds 
were soon seen feeding the nestlings. Mr. Bean thinks that more than 
these two pairs may have raised young in his vicinity, as he has heard 
other birds in this and previous years. But few instances of the nesting 
of the Black-throated Bunting in Massachusetts are known, and it is to be 
hoped that this bird of “neat plumage” and “trim form,” so common in 
the Middle and Western States, where it is known as the “Little Field 
Lark,” “ Dick-sissel” and “Judas-Bird,” will gradually become a perma- 
nent resident of our fields and bushy pastures. — H. A. Purdie, Newton, 
Mass. 


Bull, N. O.O. 3, Jan. , 18?8. p. 


Nesting of the Black-throated Bunting ( Euspiza americana ) 
in Massachusetts. — On page 45, Yol. Ill, of the Bulletin, Mr. Purdie 
records the finding of two nests of this Bunting in Medford, Mass., in 
June, 1877, one containing eggs and the other young, and on page 190 
mention is made of several specimens seen at ILingham, Mass., in June, 
1878, one pair seen feeding their young. 

Although this bird has been rarely met with of late years in the State, 
yet it would seem that a limited number must breed with us every year. 

Through the kindness of Mr. N. C. Hammond I am enabled to record 
an instance of its breeding in Hyde Park, Mass., where he collected a nest 
containing four eggs, about August 1, 1878. The nest was placed on the 
ground in the middle of a large open field, and from the lateness of this 
date would indicate that it must have been a second brood. — Ruthven 
Deane, Cambridge, Mass. Bull. N.O.C. 4, April, 1870, p. 





A Runt Egg of the Black-Throated 
Bunting. 


BY A. C. HAMMOND, JR. 


Seeing the article on “ Runt Eggs and Their 
Causes, in the December number of the O. & 

< O., I thought it would not be inappropriate to 
give an instance of a runt egg of my experience. 

On June 29, 1880, I fonnd the nest of a Black- 
throated Bunting (Spiza americana), which con- 
tained four fresh eggs. The nest was composed 
of dry sage grass and was placed in some 
blackberry vines. The patch of briars was only 
j about fifteen or twenty feet through, and was 
in an open sage field ; but several nests of this 
species were found in this patch of briars, in 
some of which was incubation begun. The nest 
in question was about two feet from the ground. 

Three of the eggs were unusually large. They 
measured .93x.65; ,93x.65; and . 90 x. 65. The 
average measurement of the eggs of this species 
is .80 x 60. 

The fourth egg, which is the small one, 
measures .65 x .50, which is far below the aver- 
age measurement, and much below the meas- 
urements of the other eggs. 

This runt was most probably caused by the 
; exaustion of the bird in laying the three large 
eggs. The eggs are perfect in their shape, with 
the exception of being a little more elongated 
than the ordinary egg of this species. 

Q.&O. XIII. Apr. 1888 p.riO. 

The Black-throated Bunting ( Euspiza americana). — On page 45 of 
the present volume of the Bulletin reference is had to the finding the nest 
and eggs of this bird in Medford, in June, 1877, and the remark is made 
that but few instances are known of this bird nesting in Massachusetts. 
Without disputing this statement, I would mention that in 1833 and 1834 
this bird was by no means uncommon in Cambridge in all the (then un- 
occupied) region around the Botanical Garden and thence to West Cam- 
bridge and Charlestown. It may be found now every summer on the high 
promontory making the northeast corner of Hingham, known as Planter’s 
Hill and World’s-End, lying between Weir River and the harbor. Men- 
tion is made of its breeding in that locality in “North American Birds” 
(Yol. II, page 67, lines 2 and 3), and since then its presence has been noted 
every season when search has been made. In order to verify its presence 
in this its favorite locality, this summer I made a successful exploration, 
June 30, in company with my nephew, Willard S. Brewer. We found 
one pair, with young, which the female was busily engaged in feeding 
with small grasshoppers, while the male was intent upon his quaint 
serenade on a near heap of stones. They were quite tame and unsus- 
picious, and permitted a very close approach. We saw two other males, 
evidently in the neighborhood of their respective families, but the heat 
compelled us to desist from further investigations. In the same locality 
we found Spizella pusilla, Pocecetes gramineus, and Melospiza melodia, but 
the Buntings were present in at least equal numbers, as we heard the 
notes of other males besides the three We fully identified. But a fierce 
sun, with the glass at 90° in the shade, was not favorable to a full census 
of all the pairs inhabiting this remote region. We saw enough to satisfy 
us of its actual presence in considerable numbers. — T. M. Brewer, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Bull. N,0«0» 3, Oct., 1878, p. 





ON THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE DICK CISSEL (SPIZA AMERI- 
CANA) FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

BY 

Hugh M. Smith, 

Assistant, U. S. Fish Commission. 


While it is a matter of no great rarity for certain of the larger birds 
inhabiting a particular region to become scarce, or locally extinct, be- 
cause of the direct persecution and slaughter carried on by man or on 
account of the cutting away of forests and other similar procedures, 
instances of the disappearance of small birds from a locality which they 
have regularly frequented are by no means common, especially when 
this disappearance is independent of the agency of man. 

Such is the case of the Dick Cissel in the viciuity of Washington. At 
one time an abundant summer visitant, it is now a veritable rara avis. 

Speaking of this subject in their “Avifauna Columbiana,” Coues and 
Prentiss say : 

This bird used to arrive regularly about the first of May, and leave toward the 
end of September, meanwhile being very abundant. * * * Now, however, the 

bird appears to have forsaken us, few if any having been heard of for the past few 
years. * * * Whatever the cause, it is one of the most remarkable changes in the 

bird fauna of the immediate vicinity of the city. 

This was in 1883. At the present time there can be no doubt that 
the species is nothing more than the most accidental straggler, since 
only one bird has been observed during the past fifteen years, notwith- 
standing the activity of the local collectors in searching for the species. 

The late Professor Baird stated a short time before his death that he 
remembered when the Dick Cissel nested commonly in the Smithsonian 
Grounds, and he was accustomed to observe the birds daily at the 
proper season as he passed to and from his work in the Institution. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Bidgway, the Curator of the Department 
of Birds, it has been possible to prepare the following list, showing all 

Proceedings National Museum, Vol. XIII — No. 806. 
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Lurk Bunting in New B runswic k.— August 15 , 1910 , a young male 
Lark Bunting ( Calamospiza melanocorys) was shot by Allen J. Moses at 
Nantucket, a small island near Grand Manan, New Brunswick The bird 
was determined by Dr. Glover M. Allen of the Boston Society of Natural 
History who stated that this was only the fourth record of this species 
m the East, the others being from Massachusetts, Long Island and South 
Carolina. Elizabeth M. Dunham, Auburndale, Mass. 

AtXl' < 2 '\Oc+'*[ 44^7. 


3 ? 


The Lark-Bunting (Calamospiza bicolor) in Massachusetts. — The 
first instance known to me of the capture of this species east of the Mis- 
sissippi Kiver occurred on December 5, 1877, when a specimen was shot by- 
Mr. N. A. Vickary at Lynn, Mass., — a male in autumnal plumage. Its 
usual eastern limit is well known to be the plains of middle Kansas, 
where it ranges eastward to about, or possibly a little beyond, Fort Har- 
ker. The specimen has been kindly shown me by Mr. Vickary, to whom 
I am indebted for a knowledge of its capture. — J. A. Allen, Cambridge, 

Kfn qs 

BuU. N.O.O. 3, Jan., 1878. p. 


Calamospiza melanocorys on Long Island, N. Y.— On the 4th of Sep- 
tember 1888, I obtained, at Montauk Point, L. I., a specimen of this 
species. The bird was a young one in first plumage but full grown, and 
in rather ragged condition externally, though of average plumpness as to 
flesh. To Mr. Ridgway I am indebted for its identification. 

The bird was found on the edge of a salt marsh near the beach, and, be. 
ing not recognized, was shot on sight. During the latter part of August 
and the first days of September there was certainly no wind or storm 
heavy enough to blow the bird so far, and it seems altogether strange that 
it should have found its way to such a locality.— Evan M. Evans, Prince- 
ton i N -J- A*k, YI. April, 1889. p. 






Albiniatic Plumages. R. Deane. 

14. Calamospiza bicolor. Lark Bunting. — Dr. W. J. Hoffmann 
states (Am. Nat., Vol. XII, p. 476) that he has noticed white feathers 
scattered indiscriminately over the neck and breast in a number of speci- 
mens secured on Heart River in Dakota Territory. 

Bull. N.O.O. 5, Jan. ,1880, p .27 


Editor of O. & 0. : 

Following is a short note on the capture of 
an Albino Lark Bunting (Calamospiza bi colo r). 

I shot it on the 24tli of August, 1890, near 
Cando, Towner Co., North Dakota. It was 
feeding on the prairie and in an oat field, in 
company of about twenty other Lark Buntings, 
which were in their usual plumage. Its 
actions were the same. The plumage of this 
j specimen is pure white; bill and feet a pale 
I flesh color, which faded to a dull white as they 
dried. The size was as follows: Length, 6% 

! in. ; extent, 10% in. ; wing, 3% in.; tail, 2% in.; 
tarsus, % in. ; toe and nail, % in. Iris, notice- 
' ably pink, whole eyeball showing very light 
I color. Sex uncertain, it being a young bird, 
and a shot went through the body near posi- ’ 
tion of the sexual organs. There were the 
remains of grasshoppers in' stomach. The 
outline and size of bill and feet and the gen- 
eral contour of the body would show conclus- 
ively that it is a Lark Bunting, and as perfect 
an albino as is usually seen. 

Elmer T. Judd. 

( un>> \KVl t March. 1861, p^/7- 

►Sunny So. Oologist, I 5° 2 - Colorado Birds. By Fred. M. Dille. Ibid., p. 29. — Calamospiza Atlk/Vll Jon 
melanocorys and FEpialitis montana. 1890. P# VO- * * 

< 

1967. The Lark Finch. 


Birds of Southeastern Dakota « <3 
Agersborg-. Revised by W. W^ook!* 

77. Calamospiza bicolor. Lark Bunting. — Common summer resi- 
dent. It prefers the low bottom lands with their tall growth of grass 
for nesting places. Several nests may sometimes be found within an area 
of a quarter section. The male is conspicuous during the whole season ; 
the female less so, being rarely seen, especially during incubation. The 
eggs of this species and of the Black-throated Bunting are so similar that 
it is necessary to be very careful in identifying the nest and birds. Of the 
many nests I have seen, those of the Lark Bunting were invariably placed 
on the ground between the grass tufts ; those of the Black-throated Bunting 
sometimes on the ground, at other times in the middle of a tuft, the 
growing grass elevating it for several inches. The nest of the Lark Bun- 
ting is, as a rule, not so well upholstered with horse hair as that of the 
Black-throated. Snaring is often the surest means of correct identifica- 
tion, but this may mislead, as it once did me. Setting a steel-trap on a 
Duck’s nest to catch the mother, I was surprised next morning to find in 
my trap the ‘wrong bird,’ — an oologist commonly styled ‘Skunk.’ 

Auk, 2, July, 1885. p.281 


habits in Texas. 


J-A-, Singiey. Ibid., p. 28— Nesting 

v®. & Oologist e Semi-annual, Vol.l, 7U ■ a . 
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V XII, July, 1895, P p- 3 t>i>~~ 6 . 

The Lark Bunting in South Carolina. — One afternoon m the early 
part of April I noticed a very plump looking Sparrow while I was walk- 
ing down a road which had a very thick hedge on one side. This bird 
was in the top of a bush when I noticed it and it bore a strong resem- 
blance to the Grass Finch {Poocmtes gramineus), only it was larger. I 
fired at it with a small collecting pistol and slightly wounded it. Day 
after day I visited the spot hoping to see the bird again. Eight days 
afterwards, April 19, early one morning I saw the same bird within a few 
yards of the place where I had wounded it. It was perched on a low 
bush and upon seeing me flew down into a field where a lot of White- 
throated Sparrows were feeding. This time I secured it. Upon exami- 
nation I was completely puzzled for it was a new bird to me. I had in 
mind the Lark Bunting ( Calamosjyiza melanocorys ), and specimens of 
this bird, kindly sent me by Messrs. Brewster and Chapman, confirmed my 
suspicions. The bird is an adult female and evidently wintered, as it was 
moulting about the throat. It seems strange that this bird was taken 
within 200 yards of the place where I shot the Missouri Skylark, and 
Little Brown Crane, recorded in recent numbers of ‘The Auk.’ — Arthur 
T. Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 




The Starling ( Sturnus vulgaris ) at Portland, Maine. — Last summer 
several reports came to hand that the Starling was breeding at Stroud- 
water, a suburb' of Portland. On tracing these reports it was found that 
they all emanated from one source, Mr. George Parker, a student in the 
Deering High School, and an earnest student of birds. On July 15, 1917, 
I visited Mr. Parker at his home in Stroudwater and he took me to a near- 
by orchard where we quickly found the Starlings in several small groups. 
Several of the groups flew to a point in the orchard and then across a field 
to another part of it and we were able to count nineteen, though there were 
undoubtedly more in the vicinity. Many of these were in brown immature 
plumage giving support to Mr. Parker’s belief that four pairs had bred in 
the vicinity. His first observation (which he had noted in a diary) was 
December 27, 1916, of a group of five. 

Though this is not the first time that the Starling has appeared in Maine 
'in recent years, it is believed that this record may be of service in fixing 
the time of the permanent arrival of the bird in Portland. 

One specimen from the colony has been preserved in the collection of 
the Portland Society of Natural History. — Arthur H. Norton, Museum 
of Natural History, Portland, Me. 




Starlings ( Sturnus vulgaris) in New Hampshire — Four Starlings were 
seen at Hanover, N. H., on April 17, 1915. As this is the first time these 
birds have been seen here, I thought the record might prove of interest. 

E. Gordon Bell, Hanover , N. H. 


jM.axx//. (D *£ • 19/s: ft. v 96 . 


fyKolrcrt O-Tnarra. 

Rare Birds near Springfield, Mass.— Sturnus vulgaris. In April, 1908, 
a Starling was taken in Agawam, near Springfield. It was with a flock 
of blackbirds. Eleven years ago about a hundred Starlings were liberated 
here, but they soon disappared. 


Auk 26, Jan -1909, p. ^ 


Springfield, Mass,, Bird Notes. — Sturnus' vulgaris. — During the 
spring of 1897, nearly a hundred Starlings were liberated near Springfield, 
some of which survived the following winter, which was one of about 


some ui wmui 9Liivivuu . j, . - 

the average in point of severity- ficrif. (#■ ■ 

Auk, XVI, Jan. , 1899, p /».S *'~6 ■ 


The Starling near Springfield, Mass.— A Starling ( Sturnus vulgaris) 
was caught by a cat, in Hadley, eighteen miles north of Springfield, Jan- 
uary 25, 1909. In February and through the early spring a number of 
these birds were seen in this vicinity, and during the present month a pair 
has been found breeding in Agawam, on the west side of the Connecticut 
River. Apparently the range of the Starling in this country is extending 
north and inland. 

I do not think it is probable that the Starlings that have recently been 
seen in this vicinity are the survivors or descendants of those introduced 
here twelve years ago. At least it is not possible that these birds could 





~Ra O, IStorris 



A Starling at Squantum, Mass.— On March 26, 1912, on a trip to 
Squantum and Moon Island with Mr. Richard M. Marble, a Starling 
(Sturnus vulgaris) was seen on the headland, known as Squantum Head. 

It was in company with four Robins and was viewed on successive perches 
upon the scattered trees and also as it walked on the ground. The bird 
was not seen on subsequent visits to the place either by ourselves or by 
ot ler observers. As Squantum Head is within sight of the gilded dome 
ot the State House, the occurrence of this individual Starling, is, so far as 
1 am aware the first record of the species in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston. Horace W. Wright, Boston, Mass / 

/?/*» j 

The Starling ( Sturnus vulgaris) at Springfield, Mass. — In the spring 
of 1908 the presence of a single Starling was first noticed in this vicinity. 

Since that time the number observed in this part of the Connecticut 
valley has rapidly increased until this winter flocks containing upwards of 
one hundred individuals have been often seen. They now occasionally 
come into the very center of the city, frequenting the spires and cupolas 
of the churches and public buildings.— Robert O. Morris, Springfield, 

Mass • iVb fi- 3V*- 

Starlings {Sturnus vulgaris) in Cambridge, Mass.— A flock of Starlings 
numbering about sixty birds appeared at Fresh Pond in Cambridge, in 
late November, 1913. They were first seen by me on the 27th day and 
have been successively observed up to the middle of February, the time of 
the writing of this note. Occasionally the flock has been divided and 
fewer individuals only have been seen; yet it appears to have remained 
essentially intact, for on February 4 and 13 the number was reckoned as 
fifty or more. On December 25 seventy-three birds were actually counted, 
as they passed in squads in the same direction from one group of trees to 
another group. On January 30 one was singing very prettily, perched high 
and alone in an oak. This is the first flock to appear in the vicinity of 
Boston. A single bird only has been hitherto reported, seen at Squantum 
Head, March 26, 1912 (Auk, XXIX, July, 1912, p. 394), which disappeared 
and was not further noted. The Cambridge flock has remained in and about 
the Fresh Pond reservation. It is interesting that an employee in the park, 
who told me that he was fifteen years from Ireland, recognized these birds 
at once on their appearance, feeling sure they were what were called in the 
Old Country ‘Stares,’ in England, Starlings. He was pleased to have the 
identification confirmed. — Horace W. Wright, Boston, Mass. 


Starlings ( Sturnus vulgaris) at Barnstable, Mass. — Mr. W. S. Holway 
of Watertown, Mass., who has a hunting shanty on the Great Marshes at 
Barnstable, communicated to the writer the following bird tragedy. 

The shanty which has not been in use during the summer was visited 
on August 26 by Mr. Ilolway’s brother, who was to look it over and put 
it in order for the fall gunning. As he entered he heard a flutter in the 
vertical part of the stove pipe, and some distance above the damper dis- 
covered a small hole in which he thought he could see something moving. 
Enlarging the opening to investigate, sixteen birds came flying out one by 
one. On taking down the pipe he found a solid mass of dead birds from 
the damper to the hole, and a dozen more in the horizontal run. At the 
bottom of the outside chimney, into which the horizontal pipe fitted, were 
at least fifty. In all, he said, there were over one hundred. Specimens 
brought to the writer for identification proved to be Starlings. 

The birds made their entrance through the slots of the cap on the chim- 
ney, and were evidently unable to fly up and out of the small pipe or to 

crawl up its smooth, glazed lining. Mr. Holway placed some fine chicken 
wire over the cap to prevent the birds from entering in the future. Inci- 
dentally, this suggests the lines along which a Starling trap may be made 
when it shall become necessary to deal more strenuously with these annoy- 
ing pests. — T. E. Penard, Arlington, Mass. 

/^J^yDcxy. 'j'u, go -8 /, 





Starlings ( Sturnus vulgaris) at Providence, R. I.— It may be of 

interest to the readers of ‘The Auk,’ in following the movements of the 
Starling to know they have appeared in Providence, R. I. My business 
requiring my presence in this city for a few weeks, on the morning of 
November 23, I started out with my field glass to see what could be seen 
here m the line of bird life. In passing through Swan Point Cemetery I was 
not a little surprised to encounter a flock of about forty Starlings, many of 
them m full summer plumage; they were constantly in song, many 
times singing notes quite like our Bluebird. I have had other excellent 
observations of them covering a date as late as December 6. 

In the same section on December 1, 1912, I found two Mockingbirds 
but have failed to record them this season.— E. E. Caduc, Boston, Mass. 

Ar«J*.XXXI, /f/y.fi. 2 i/f. 

The European Starling in Connecticut. — December 3, 1900,1 took a 
male Starling (Sturnus vulgaris ) in North Haven, Conn. The bird was 
alone late in the afternoon, and flew from up the river into some trees 
near the edge of the Quinnipiack Marshes. I judged from its actions that 
it was looking for the blackbirds which every autumn roost in large num- 
bers in the rushes near where it was shot, and with which it may have 
associated before they left for the South. Mr. W. H. Hoyt'tells me that 
three Starlings have been taken recently from a flock that is spending the 
winter on Noroton Hill, near Stamford. — Louis B. Bishop, M. D., Netv 
Haven , Conn. Auk, XVIII, April., 1901 , p p- ? 9 V ' $■ 
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Auk, XV,. Jan., 


_. , .1893, p p.yr-6- 

The Starling (Sturnus vulgaris ) on Long Island. — The European 
Starling seems to have successfully established itself on Long Island. 
In the summer of 1896 I was informed that this bird was nesting in the 
tower of the Boys’ High School Building at Marcy and Putnam Avenues, 
Brooklyn. Of the accuracy of this report I was unable at the time to 
-acquaint myself personally. Lately, however, the Starlings may be seen 
perched on, and flying about this tower at almost any time. It is appar- 


ently a place in which they have taken up a permanent abode. Flying 
from these high perches they look not a little like Martins, and might be 
mistaken for them at a season when the latter birds are present. 

A Starling was killed about a year ago in the immediate outskirts of 
Brooklyn by a boy who knocked it down with a stone. I am unable to 
give the date. 

I first noted the Starling in the field on October 8, this year, when a 
flock of a dozen or more was seen perched in a tree by the roadside near 
the Kensington Station. During this and the next month I saw them in 
this locality several times. Once or twice one or more birds were seen 
on the piazza roof of a suburban cottage in apparently friendly com- 
pany with English Sparrows. On October 22, about thirty individ- 
uals of this species were seen in this neighborhood. Two specimens 
were shot, the stomachs of which were sent to Dr. Merriam, chief of 
the United States Biological Survey. 

The bill of fare of the Starling has not been materially changed by its 
transportation to another continent. It enjoys in England at about the 
same time of year, about the same food. In the one full stomach ex- 
amined (the other was nearly empty), ninety-five per cent of the contents 
was animal matter, mainly insects (multipeds and beetles, larval lampyrids, 
grasshoppers, crickets, ichneumonid, caterpillar), but also included two 
small pieces of bone, “ probably belonging to some batrachian.” The 
five per cent was merely vegetable rubbish. Dr. Merriam kindly stated 
that the contents of this stomach, examined by Prof. Beal, agree essen- 
tially with those of three stomachs taken in England in October. 

The bird will doubtless widen its range on Long Island, though its 
extension in this direction since its introduction into New York City, 
in 1890, has not as yet been rapid. — William C. Braislin, M. D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

crvK X 0 s/ itcit) /i - 

Sturnus vulgaris. About a mile in a straight line from the colony of 
Skylarks, I first saw the European Starling, where it was afterward seen 
repeatedly. Near Kensington Station someone within the present year 
has placed in a large tree several bird boxes, which are occupied by the 
Starlings. 

The tower of the Boys’ High School in Brooklyn noted in the article 
referred to as occupied by these birds, still retains its attractions for 
them. This was probably the original nesting colony on Long Island. 
Another colony now occupies the steeple of a church at Bedford Avenue 
and Madison Street. At several points in the environs of Brooklyn the 
Starlings have been seen, where they were evidently visiting for the 
purpose of obtaining food, while at various points in the city itself they 
are commonly observed. Auk, XVI, April, 1899, p p.ip-3. 
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Sturnus vulgaris. As a fulfillment of predictions that the Starling 
would gradually widen its range on Long Island, it is perhaps worth 
while to note that a specimen has been taken as far east as Hicksville. 

Mr. Lott, a taxidermist of Freeport, informed me that a bird strange to 
him had been sent for mounting, with a report that it had been shot at 
Hicksville. On examining the specimen I found it to be a Starling. — 
William C. Braislin, M D., Brooklyn , N. Y. 

Auk, XXI, Apr. , 1904 , p . ^ 

The Starling at Plattsburg, N. Y.— While at the second officers’ 
training camp, I observed a flock of five Starlings ( Sturnus vulgaris) flying 
over the town some time the first week in October, 1917 . It is believed 
that this is the farthest north that this species has been noted.-— Ludlow 
Griscom, 2 nd Lieut., Inf., 0 . R. C. 
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Concord, Mass. „ ^ 

landing Hssts e «S s - 

1333. Upon f irst A opposite "the tent" we saw a female Bobolink 

June 8. alight on a tall weed and after looking about for a moment 
pitch down into the dense grass of a mowing field. Denton 
ran to the spot and flushed her under his feet and I, follow- 
ing him more slowly, found the nest which contained a full 
set of six eggs. 

Pur next landing was opposite Hunt's Pond. We first 
beat the meadows down river seeing several Bobolinks but 
finding no nests. Returning D. flushed a female from her 
nest which was within thirty yards of the boat and less than 
ten yards from the spot where I found a nest with young last 
year. Doubtless it was the same bird. This nest was in a very 
open situation and was in /to way concealed. It held five 
eggs. 
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Doliohonyx orvz ivorus. 


Concord, 
1893. 
Aug. 14. 


Aug. 25. 


Eating wild rice. 

Yesterday I watched sone Bohol inks working at the wila 
rice. They were eating the grain -which, on examination, I 
found soft and milky and barely half grown . The bird would 
select a stalk that had been bent down by the wind or rain 
and perching directly beneath its head on some stout upright 
stem would reach up and pick out grain after grain without 
moving its foothold. Thus they worked busily but with great 
deliberation and for the most part in. perfect silence but oc- 
casionally the chink call would be given and answered by 
scattered birds. They were difficult to see among the grow- 
ing reeds. Once I thought I detected a bitd eating the with- 
ered at.arni na.te flowers of the Zizania but I may have been de- 
ceived. I am very sure, however, that both Bobolinks and 
Red-wings eat these flowers early in the season before the 
grain has formed. 

A flock of Blackbirds feeding in the wild rice at Beaver 
Bam Rapid, comprised fully fifty birds and I heard and saw 
others elsewhere. If any adult males remain here they are 
indistinguishable now from the females aiia young. 


!<! 


Dolichonyx orystvorus . 
Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


1398. 

Mr. Day says that the Bobolink is seen here regularly in 

July 5 
to 

Aug .15. 

spring arriving about May 18th. He thinks a few pairs breed 

A flock of about 25 ( including several old males still in 

black and buff) were seen by W. Deane about half-way between 

our house and the village on July 21st. Later (on July 22nd 

and again on August 10s& ) I. heard the chink note at Ben Mere 


farm: also on Aug. 14-th & 15th. 


Birds Of upper St, John. 

Batohelder. 

52. D olichonyx oryzivorus. .{Linn.) Swains. BosoLinK.-Appar- 
eHtly not rare at Fort Fairfield. Found in grassy fields and meadows 
near the river. Not observed at Grand Falls. At Houlton “arrives by 
the 2 S th of May, common by June 15,” July 3 ., on our return from Fol . t 

Fairfield, Mr. Dwight and I saw them at several places along the St. Tohn 
River above Fredericton. ' J 

Bua N. O.O. 7, July. 1832. p,148 


Or n itholog >c alT np to 8^^“° &2l 


Bobolink, plentiful in tl.e fields around the 
mountain. 

„ O.&O. XI.May.l880.p. JJ' 


Suamer Birds of Bras 
Cape Breton Id,, N.S. 


D’Or Region 
J. Dwight, Jr. 


30. Dohc/ionyx oryzivorits. 

Auk, 4, Jan., 188 7. p.10 


J3aAjjLo (Act (X j 

72 frcA,XX f 9 oy r ^ yjy 

180. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobouinx.- S ummer resident, April 
19 to September 8; breeds (June 1, 1899). b 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
8Q, and June4-Aug. 1/87, W. Faxon 


25. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink.— Common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.151 


Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and 4-1!, *80. W. Faxon 


21. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. — Common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.150 


B«i« Ob.- •* J ri ?|S at /H N A®en 

July 12 -Sept. 4, 


Dolichonyx oryzivorus 


. — Not common. 


Auk. VI. Jan., 1886 . p. 77 


Birds Obs. at Moulton boro, N.H. 
July 21- Aug. 11, 1883. F.H. Allen 


Dolichonyx oryzivorus. — Quite common, 

jfcUk'Yl.JtA.. l»8t.P.7& 
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c^jLy d ^^^^kelburne, N. H. Aug 1 . 8-^9-186.5. R. D. 


**" '*'?***" Bye Beach, N.H. 1808. 


/ _ ^y. ^7; ///<?, /Jt, /T Jo Rye Beach, N. H.187 ? 

•^ r ** 

. _ JUA, gX; <%.// Rye Beach, N.H. 1872. 


Bds. Obs. atFranconia and Bethlehem 
N.H. July- August, 1874. W. »**«=&■. 


17. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Abundant. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.154 


Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 
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Bummer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vt, 

30. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. — Numerous in the meadows 
of the valley. _ — — 

by Arthur H. Howell. Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, P .3V2. 
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Bob-o-links ,oa*#6 <hS~ 

$ fct&jA* Loi/ y . 

O.&O. Vlll. June. 1883. p. V-i. 

■Virlafr*^ O'uafuteo az.c^ 

} . Bobolinks are here in great 

numbers and make the meadows ring with 
their melody. Thrushes, too, are plenty 
here and in variety.— T. J. Rigney. 

Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 

P. W. Andros. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus (Linn.), Bobolink. I 
Summer resident, common. Breeds. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.140 


Birds Known t° Pass Breeding Season 
nr. winchendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


2 9 ' D ol>chonyx oryzivorus. | 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p .389 


Bds. Obs. ne%r Sheffield, Berkshire 
Oy, Mass. June 17 - 113 , ’88. W. Faxoo 


23. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. — Abundant. 

AcktYl. Jaa., 1889. p. 44 


Bdu. Obs. near Graylock Mi. Berkshire 
Oo. Mass. June 28 -July 16. W. Faxon 


22. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. — Common. Breeds in the 
Notch as high as 1400 feet above the sea-level. 
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Auk, Yl. April, 1889. p.ioo 
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Bob-o-links. — Farmers informed J. M. 
W. that Bob-o-links did not put in an ap- 
pearance until May 17th, near Norwich, 
Conn., last year, and but few then. 

O.&O. Vlll. Feb. 1883. P-/^- 
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Bob-o-links.— F armers informed J. M. 
W. that Bob-o links did not put in an ap- 
pearance until Maj r 17th, near Norwich, 
Conn., last year, and but few then. 

O.&O. Vlll. Feb. 1 883. p./V- 
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Birds observed in Naval Hospital 
Grounds. Brooklyn, G-, H, Ooues 

45. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. BosoLiNic.-Three specimens secured. 

BmlLN.O.O. 4, Jan. , 1879, p, 32 

Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

<5. H> Marxian*. 

. 

78. Dolichonyx oryzivorus ( Linn .) Snvainson. Bobolink. — Breeds 
at suitable places and common enough outside. 

BullN.Q.a, 3, Oct, 1881, P.230 
Birds Tioga Oo, N. Y. Aldan Lor in* 

Bobolink. Common. Stays here just 
lbng enough to breed. 

0 4 &o, 1?, Jane.ieso, P'83 
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Bobolink. Small flock. 

33. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 


Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.299. 


Undescribftd First Plumages, Brewster 


109. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. 

First plumage. Top and sides of liead, with the neck behind, buffy-cin- 
namon. A post-ocular stripe and two lateral ones on the crown dark- 
brown ; a few of the feathers with lighter edgings. Rest of upper parts, 
including the tips of the wing-coverts and the outer margins of the prima- 
ries and secondaries, brownish-yellow. All the feathers of the interscapular 
region with broad dark-brown centres. Under parts warm reddish-buff, 
deepest on breast and throat. A band of faint dusky spots across the 
breast, and a few nearly obsolete streaks along the sides. Prom a speci- 
men in the Museum of Comparative Zoology, collected by Mr. C. J. May- 
nard, at Newtonville, Mass., Juno 2G, 1878. The autumnal plumage of 
this species seems to be very early acquired. 

Bull N.O.O. 4, Jan. ,1879, -p. 


ON THE CHANGES OF PLUMAGE IN THE BOBO- 
LINK ( DOLICHONYX ORYZIVORUS). 

BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 

The marked seasonal changes which occur in the plumage of 
the Bobolink have ever been made a prominent fact in the life- 
history of this well-known bird, but I am not aware that the sub- 
ject has been studied with a complete series of specimens repre- 
senting each stage of the bird’s plumage as it appears throughout 
its range. P’or this reason, perhaps, we may account for the 
generally accepted statement, that the change in the male from 
the female-like plumage of winter to the black and yellow cos- 
tume of spring, occurs without loss of feathers but by a change 


be distinguished from birds of the year. 

In calling attention now to the main object of this paper, the 
costumes of the male bird, without at this moment dwelling on 
his appearance in full nuptial dress, we will first consider the 
change which follows the close of the breeding season. The 
bird now undergoes a complete moult, losing his entire plumage 
even to remiges and rectrices, and acquiring a new dress which at 
first glance is very similar to that of the bird of the year. Closer 
examination, however, shows well-marked differences. In the 
adult bird the feathers of the crown, particularly those Ol the 
median line, have larger black areas and are Ipss regularly bor- 
dered with brownish ; the secondaries are not terminated with a 
narrow edging of white, and the tertials lack the whitish bordei 
which is generally seen on those of the young bird. On the 
sides and flanks the markings are somewhat heavier but resemble 
those of the young bird, while the black basal areas on the 
feathers of the throat and breast are larger and more numerous, 
in some cases occupying the basal three fourths of the feather, 
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ON THE CHANGES OF PLUMAGE IN THE BOBO- 
LINK ( DOLICHONTX ORTZIVORUS). 

BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 

In a previous number of ‘The Auk,’ 1 I described, under the 
above title, the changes which occur in the plumage of the Bobo- 
link, with particular reference to the manner in which the breeding 
plumage of the male is acquired. This latter point was one on 
which considerable difference of opinion existed, but the question 
seemed to be settled by a specimen in the American Museum of 
Natural History (No. 32,783, H. H. Smith, Corumba, Matto 
Grosso, Brazil, March 1, 1886) which showed clearly the charac- 
ter of the spring change of plumage. 

This specimen is apparently unique and exhibits in a remark- 
able degree the extent of a change in color which, in a compara- 
tively short time, occurs solely through fading and a wearing 
away of the exposed tips of many of the feathers. 

When compared with a specimen in which, through these 
causes, the ‘full’ or black plumage has been acquired the differ- 
ences are so great that it is difficult to believe they can have 
occurred without an actual moult. For this reason the Editors of 
‘The Auk’ have decided to figure the Corumba specimen and 


1 Vol. VII, 1890, pp. 120-124. 
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General Notes. 



The Change from Winter to Spring Plumage in the Male Bobolink 

( Dolichonyx oryzivorus). — I have been much interested in Mr. Chap- 
man’s articles on the “spring moult” of the Bobolink (Auk, VII, 1893, 
p. 120; and X, 1893, p. 31 1), but after reading them I could not help asking 
myself two questions : Does the adult male Bobolink always have a 
spring moult except when caged? If so, how can we explain the fact 
that in captivity the same change in plumage may take place absolutely 
'without any sign of moulting? 

As I must leave these questions unanswered, let me add a few words 
about a pet Bobolink I once owned. 

The bird was in the usual black breeding plumage when I first had 
him, but during the fall there %vas a complete moult, and he became the 
well known Reed-bird of the South. Always having had the impression 
that the Bobolink must also moult when changing from the winter to the 
summer dress, I was very much surprised in this case to find no feathers 
in the cage at any time during the spring, though I looked carefully for 
them myself day after day. The change in color, however, went steadily 
on, beginning with the appearance of a black feather here and there, 
until, having passed through a kind of intermediate ‘pie-bald’ stage, my 
bird looked once more as he did when I first had him the previous 
summer; except that the black was not quite as deep, though very nearly 
so, nor was the yellowish white so clear as at first. All at once, before 
the change was complete, he burst into full song, and kept it up until 
fall, when he moulted, and was again the yellowish brown bird of the 
preceding autumn. 

There was no doubt about the autumnal change being a true moult 
during this or the preceding fall, as the feathers about the cage and the 
‘pin-feathers’ on the bird fully proved, and the absence of any true moult 
in spring was shown with equal certainty by the absence of these same 
proofs. 

In the autumn I gave my Bobolink to a friend, who only succeeded in 
keeping him a few weeks; so this was the last of one of the happiest birds 
it was ever my good fortune to possess. — James Skillen, Harvard 
Medical School , Boston , Mass. frnkr XI. April. 1884 Pi 180 
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The Singing of Birds. E.P.Bicknell, 


Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. 


During its half-year visit the Bobolink sings only in May, June 
and part of July. Through the remainder of its stay, it has only 
a single short note. This is of a softly metallic tone, and in 
late summer and early fall is showered down over the country, 
and sometimes over the city, and at night, by flocks of the biids 
passing on their southward way. It is also a charactei istic biid- 
note of the late summer, about wide weedy meadows, where tall 
Compositae and other rankly growing plants uphold a lich 
harvest of seeds. 

The song of the Bobolink is one of the first to drop out of the 
© 

bird-chorus. I have not often heard it in July, and never later 
than the middle of the month ; though where the bird is more 
common in the breeding season than with me singing doubtless 


continues later. 


Auk, 2, April, 1886. p. /52 . 
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The Singing of Birds. E.P.Bickneli, 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. 

During its half-year visit the Bobolink sings only in May, June 
and part of July. Through the remainder of its stay, it has only 
a single short note. This is of a softly metallic tone, and in 
late summer and early fall is showered down over the country, 
and sometimes over the city, and at night, by flocks of the birds 
passing on their southward way. It is also a characteiistic biid- 
note of the late summer, about wide weedy meadows, where tall 
Composite and other rankly growing plants uphold a lich 
harvest of seeds. 

The song of the Bobolink is one of the first to drop out of the 
bird-chorus. 1 have not often heard it in July, and never later 
than the middle of the month ; though where the bird is more 
common in the breeding season than with me singing doubtless 


continues later. 


Auk, 2, April, 1886. p. /£% . 
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Peculiar Nidification of the Bobolink. — During the haying 
season of 1854, 1 found in a meadow where I was at work a nest of the 
Bobolink (. Dolichonyx oryzivnrus ) occupying the space between four stalks 
of a growing narrow dock (. Rumex crisjfius). This nest was suspended 
from four points of its circumference, 90° apart, to the four stalks of the 
plant which grew from the same root. The bottom of the nest was about 
six inches above the ground. It was constructed entirely of vegetable 
material and consisted of two distinctly separate parts. A hemispherical 
cup, in one piece of coarse but neatly woven cloth, very strong and 
very light, was fastened to the living, growing supports by strong 
fibres passing around each stalk above and below a joint and firmly woven 
into the rim of the cup with some of the longer strings interlacing the 
sides. Loups passed through the bottom of the cup were attached to 
diagonal supports. The edge or rim of this cup was about half an inch 
thick at the points of bearing and about one-fourth of an inch in the 
quadrants. The texture just below the rim was closely woven and strongly 
wrought, varying from one-eighth to one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, 
growing thinner gradually from the edge, and a small space in the lowest 
part was of open work evidently designed to secure good and certain 
drainage. 

In this hanging basket was an elaborate lining of very soft blades of 
grass between which and the cup was an elastic padding. The woven cup 
was about five inches in diameter and five inches deep, the padding about 
half an inch thick, and the lining about the same thickness. The whole 
structure, dock and nest, swayed in every passing breeze but the nest was 
so strongly fastened to the stalks and the plant so securely held by the 
nest that it would have required a hurricane or tornado to have blown it 
away. 


Twenty-two years afterwards, on the 28th of June, 1876, while mowing in 
the same meadow I found a similar nest of the Bobolink suspended from 
lour stalks of the same species of plant growing in very nearly the same 
spot. The two specimens of very unusual and original nidification bore 
a remarkably strong resemblance and only differed to an appreciable ex- 
tent in the method of hanging. In the former case — that of 1854 — the 
stalks grew naturally at the angles of a square; in the latter- that of 
1876 -the stalks naturally grew at the angle of a trapezium and were 
drawn by the ingenious builders to the angles of a square at the points 
of fastening. The stalk which had to be drawn the farthest from its natural 
position was stoutly woven into the side of the cup, the weaving material 
completely covering two joints and the space between them, while in each 
ol the others only one joint was covered and attached simply to the rim. 
The bottom of this nest was eight inches above the ground and the leaves 
of the plant overhung the structure forming a very pretty canopy. 

From the fact that these two nests were found in the same field and in 
very nearly if not precisely the same spot and upon the same species of 
plant, it is probable that the avian architects of 1876 were lineal descendants 
of the builders of 1854. In these productions of the skill of Bobolinks 
we have evidences of systematic, consecutive thought; of plans well laid 
and equally well executed. - Elisha Slade, Somerset Mass. 

BuU.N.0.0, 0, April, 1881, p. y / 7-//^. 


Peculiar Nidification of the Bobolink. — During the haying 
season of 1854, 1 found in a meadow where I was at work a nest of the 
Bobolink (. Dolichonyx oryzivorus) occupying the space between four stalks 
of a growing narrow dock ( Rumex crispus'). This nest was suspended 
from four points of its circumference, 90° apart, to the four stalks of the 
plant which grew from the same root. The bottom of the nest was about 
six inches above the ground. It was constructed entirely of vegetable 
material and consisted of two distinctly separate parts. A hemispherical 
cup, in one piece of coarse but neatly woven cloth, very strong and 
very light, was fastened to the living, growing supports by strong 
fibres passing around each stalk above and below a joint and firmly woven 
into the rim of the cup with some of the longer strings interlacing the 
sides. Loups passed through the bottom of the cup were attached to 
diagonal supports. The edge or rim of this cup was about half an inch 
thick at the points of bearing and about one-fourth of an inch in the 
quadrants. The texture just below the rim was closely woven and strongly 
wrought, varying from one-eighth to one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, 
growing thinner gradually from the edge, and a small space in the lowest 
part was of open work evidently designed to secure good and certain 
drainage. 

In this hanging basket was an elaborate lining of very soft blades of 
grass between which and the cup was an elastic padding. The woven cup 
was about five inches in diameter and five inches deep, the padding about 
half an inch thick, and the lining about the same thickness. The whole 
structure, dock and nest, swayed in every passing breeze but the nest was 
so strongly fastened to the stalks and the plant so securely held by the 
nest that it would have required a hurricane or tornado to have blown it 
away. 
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the same meadow I found a similar nest of the Bobolink suspended from 
four stalks of the same species of plant growing in very nearly the same 
spot. The two specimens of very unusual and original nidification bore 
a remarkably strong resemblance and only differed to an appreciable ex- 
tent in the method of hanging. In the former case — that of 1854— the 
stalks grew naturally at the angles of a square; in the latter - that of 
1876- the stalks naturally grew at the angle of a trapezium and were 
drawn by the ingenious builders to the angles of a square at the points 
o fastening. The stalk which had to be drawn the farthest from its natural 
position was stoutly woven into the side of the cup. the weaving material 
completely covering two joints and the space between them, while in each 
of the others only one joint was covered and attached simply to the rim 
The bottom of this nest was eight inches above the ground and the leaves 
of the plant overhung the structure forming a very pretty canopy. 

From the fact that these two nests were found in the same field and in 
very nearly ,f not precisely the same spot and upon the same species of 
plant, it is probable that the avian architects of 1876 were lineal descendants 
o the builders of 1854. In these productions of the skill of Bobolinks 
we have evidences of systematic, consecutive thought; of plans well laid 
and equally well executed. -Elisha Slade, Somerset, Mass. 
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Nesting of Bobolink, 1888, 1889 and 
1890. 


June 7, 1888. Five eggs. Incubation well 
commenced. 

June 7, 1888. Six eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 10, 1888. Six eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 11, 1888. Five eggs. Incubation 

nearly fresh (bloody veining). 

June 11, 1888. Four young; one addled egg. 
Hatched. 

June 12, 1888. Three young; two addled 
eggs. Incubation completed. 

June 20, 1888. Five eggs. Incubation just 
commenced. 

June 26, 1888. Four eggs. Incubation just 
commenced. 

Total for 1888, forty-one eggs in eight nests. 

June 2, 1889. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 3, 1889. Six eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 5, 1889. Four eggs. Incubation fresh. 

June 7, 1889. Five young. Incubation 
completed. 

June 7, 1889. Five eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 7, 1889. Five eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 


June 5, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 5, 1890. Four eggs. Found on the 3d, 
and contained four fresh eggs at that time. 

June 5, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 6. 1890. Five eggs. Incubation well 
commenced. 

June 7, 1890. Six eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

Total for 1890, fifty-six eggs in eleven nests. 

In 1888, one nest contained four; five con- 
tained five each; and two contained six each. 

In 1889, two nests contained four each ; nine 
contained five each, and one contained six. 

In 1890, two nests contained four each ; seven 
contained five each; one contained six, and 
one contained seven. E. G. Tabor. 

Meridian, N. Y. 


GrIST. 




June 7, 1889. Five; four young; one egg. 
Incubation completed. 

June 9. 1889. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 10, 1889. Four eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 10, 1889. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

1 June 13, 1889. Five; three young; two eggs. 
Incubation completed. 

June 18, 1889. Five young. Incubation 
completed. 

Total for 1889, fifty-nine eggs in twelve nests. 

June 3, 1890. Seven eggs. Incubation well 
commenced. 

June 3, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation just 
commencing. 

June 3, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 4, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 4, 1890. Four eggs. Left three days; 
was found on the 1st witli the eggs in them. 

June 5, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 





.June 2, 1 SB'.!, rive eggs, lucumwu wm- 
menoed. 

June 3, 1889. Six eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 5, 1889. Four eggs. Incubation fresh. 

June 7, 1889. Five young. Incubation 
completed. 

June 7, 1889. Five eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 7, 1889. Five eggs. Incubation ad- 
; vanced. 

June 7, 1889. Five; four young; one egg. 
Incubation completed. 

June 9. 1889. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 10, 1889. Four eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 10, 1889. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 13, 1889. Five; three young; two eggs. 
Incubation completed. 

June 18, 1889. Five young. Incubation 
completed. 

Total for 1889, fifty-nine eggs in twelve nests. 

June 3, 1890. Seven eggs. Incubation well 
commenced. 

June 3, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation just 
commencing. 

June 3, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 4, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 4, 1890. Four eggs. Left three days; 
was found on the 1st with the eggs in them. 

June 5, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 




A Series of Eggs of the Bobolink. 


In his Manual of North American Birds, page 
306, Mr. Eidgway falls into the strange error 
of stating that the Bobolink ( Dolichonyx ory- 
zivorus) lays from two to five eggs, whereas 
any number less than four would be an incom- 
plete set, and six and seven not unusual. 

Considering how very common the birds are 
it is astonishing how hard it is to find their 
eggs, and to this fact must be ascribed their 
comparative scarcity in collections. They 
vary greatly in color and markings. 

Set I. June 10, 1888. Cayuga County, X. Y. 
Nest of fine, dry grass, on ground in meadow. 
Five eggs, incubation commenced. Bluish- 
gray, spotted and veined with burnt umber 
and sepia. Some of the spots are large, and 
there are more of them at the larger ends than 
on any other part of the 1 ' eggs. There are a . 
few spots of olive-gray also: .88x.65; ,85 x,65; 

. 86 x . 64 ; ,86x.63; ,86x.66. 

Set II. June 7, 1888. Austin, 111. Nest of i 
dried grasses on ground, in a clump of weeds. I 
Six eggs, incubation begun. Bluish-gray, j 
spotted with burnt umber and clove brown, ! 
the markings being heavier at the larger ends: ! 
.87 x .60; .84 x .01; ,77x.58; ,76x,58; .77 x .59; j 
.79 x .57. 

Set III. June 13, 1887. Farmington, Me., 
Nest of fine grass, in a field of tall grass at the 
foot of a bunch of ferns. Six eggs, incubation 
advanced. Bluish-gray, speckled and spotted 
with burnt umber. Some of the spots arc 
large, and most of them are at the larger ends: 
.82 x .60; .79 x .60; ,77 x.59; ,74x.69; .75x,57; 
.81 x .60. 

Set IY. June 11, 1888. Galewood, 111. 
Nest of grass, in wagon rut caused by passage 
over prairie while in boggy condition in early 
spring. Seven eggs, incubation advanced. 
Bluish-white, spotted and veined with bistre 
and seal brown: ,82x.65; .83x 65; .81x63; 
.84 x .64; .80x.65; ,81x.65; ,84x,68. 

Set V. June 13, 1879. Hyde Park, Ontario. 
Nest of straws and grass on the ground, in a 
meadow. Six eggs, incubation advanced. 
Drab-gray, speckled with drab, and marked 
With large spots of sepia; nearly all of the 
latter being at the larger ends: ,78x.62; 
.76 x .63; ,79x.63; .76x.63: .77 x64; ,78x.03. 

Set VI. June 15, 1885. Farmington, Me. 
Nest made entirely of grass, and placed on 
the ground. Five eggs, fresh. Bluish-gray, 
spotted with olive gray, Vandyke brown, and 
seal brown. The markings are principally 
confined to the larger ends: .90 x .64; .86 x .63; 
.83 x .62; ,88x.64; ,90.x. 64. 

Set VII. June 20, 1888. Cayuga County, 
N.Y. Nest of dry grass, on ground in clover 
meadow. Five eggs, incubation advanced. 
Gray, with a brownish tinge, spotted with 
drab-gray, and large blotches of chestnut: 
.89 x .66; ,88x.66; ,87x.63; ,90x.66; ,92x.65. 

Set VIII. May 15, 1887. Erie County, N.Y. 
Nest of grass, on ground in open field. Five 
eggs, incubation commenced. Brownish-gray, 
spotted with chestnut and russet: .Six. 63; 
.86 x .61 ; .79 x .62; ,79x.64; ,85x.01. 

Set IX. May 30, 1884. Washington County, 
N.Y. Nest on ground, under a bunch of grass. 
Five eggs, incubation commenced. Ecru-drab, 
spotted with drab-gray and chestnut: .85 x .63; 

• 80x.62. .86 x .63; ,81x.62; ,80x.59. 




Set X. Jrfne 16, 1888. Cayuga County, 
N.Y. Nest a few dry blades of grass, on the 
ground, in a meadow. Four eggs. Grayish 
with a tinge of blue, mottled with drab gray, 
and spotted with chestnut and sepia: .87 x .65- 
.89 x .67 ; 88x.63; ,84x.65. 

Set XI. June 26, 1888. Cayuga County, 
N.Y. Nest of dry grass, on ground in meadow. 
Four eggs. Bluish-gray, heavily spotted with 

I chestnut: .90x.65; 88x.65; ,88x.66; ,88x.65. 
Set XII, June 2, 1888. Austin, 111. Nest 
of dry grass, on ground. Five eggs, fresh. 
Bluish -g ray, spotted with chestnut, much 
more heavily at thtTlarger ends: .78Td35; | 
.80 x .65; ,78x.65; ,79x.65; .81x.65. 

Set XIII. June 2, 1888. Austin, 111. Nest I 
of dried grass, in a slight depression of the | 
ground. Five eggs, fresh. Drab-gray, heav- 
ily spotted with burnt umber, especially at the | 
larger ends: ,93x.63; ,93 x.63; .89x 63- 

.89 x .62; .92 x .60. 

Set XIV. May 30, 1888. Austin, 111. Nest! 
of grass, on ground, in a depression made by a 
horse’s hoof. Six eggs, fresh. Bluish-gray, 
very heavily spotted with drab-gray, and 
burnt umber. The markings are heaviest near 
the larger ends: ,84x.64; ,88x.64; .88 x 64- 
.87 x .61 ; .89 x .63; ,84x.63. 

Set XV. June 3, 1883. Bristol County, 
Mass. Nest of grass, in a hollow in the 
ground in large meadow. Five eggs, incuba- 
Ition begun. Bluish-gray, spotted with drab- 
gray and sepia. All the spots of the latter 
color are near the larger ends: .82 x. 66- I 
.82 x .65; ,80x.66; ,82x.65; ,81x.65. 

Set XVI. J une 10, 1888. Austin, 111. N es t | 
on ground, in vacant lot on border of town. 
Six eggs, incubation begun. The ground 
color varies from drab to fawn color, and the 
markings consist of spots and cloudings of J 
burnt umber and sepia; dispersed over the j 
surface, but heaviest at the larger ends: 

91 x .64; .89 x .64; ,88x,64; ,84x.60; .87 x 61- 
.84 x .64. 

Set XVII. June 2, 1888. Austin, 111. Nest I 
of grass, in a depression in the ground. Six | 
eggs, incubation slight. The ground color 
varies from grayish to fawn, and the markings J 
'consist of spots of Vandyke brown, sepia and j 
'olive-gray, most of them being at the larger 
[ends: ,87x,62; .88x.63; ,86x.61; .85 x. 61 -I 
j.88x .63; ,84x.59. 

Set XVIII. June 15, 1888. Austin, 111, 
jNest of grass, on ground, in a clump of weeds. 
[Seven eggs, incubation commenced. Drab- 
gray, very heavily spotted and blotched (and 
[with a few veins also) with sepia and burnt 
lumber: ,84x. 61; ,88x.61; ,83x.61; .80 x .62; I 
.80x.61; .86x.63; ,86x.61. 

Set XIX. June 3, 1S88. Austin, 111. Nest I 
I °f dried grass, in a tussock of grass. Six eggs, 

, incubation advanced. The ground color is 
bluish-gray, but this is so closely spotted and 
clouded with burnt umber that it is almost 
hidden by the latter color. Near the larger 
ends the markings are heavier: .90x.64; 

■ 87x.63; .86x.64; .87x.65; ,85x.64; ,78x.61. 

Sot XX. May 20, 1888. Austin, 111. Nest I 
of dried grass, in a wagon rut on prairie, south 
of the .town. _Six eggs, incubatio n slight.. 
Bluish-gray, heavily spotted and clouded, es- 
pecially at the larger ends, with burnt umber: 

.85 x .62; ,85x,61; ,83x.61; .88x.61; ,86x.61. 

A peculiarity of the markings of the eggs of 
this species is that they are not sharply 
defined at the edges. They have a blurred 
appearance — something like a spot of water 
color that has been wet and has run. J.P.N. 

~ ,$s •' 100 /01. 




How to Find the Nest of the 
Bobolink. 


The nest of the Bobolink will remain undis- 
covered until you know how to And it. I have 
had much experience with this bird, and I 
never found its nest until I thoroughly under- 
stood its habits. 

, Last year I spent part of the spring at 
Amherst, Mass. In one of my walks I discov- 
ered several fields where Bobolinks were 
breeding. 1 immediately set to work to dis- 
co, ver their nests. After flushing several birds 
and searching over a radius of fifty or sixty 
feet from their point of flight I had to own up 
defeated. I tried this for a week, but no nest 
rewarded my efforts and I decided to practise 
new methods. 

I had noticed that ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred the bird flushed was not on the nest, 
but simply feeding, and when by accident I 
flushed one from the nest she invariably rose 
quite a distance off. As I would approach 
these fields the birds ( mostly males) would rise 
in all directions and alight on the nearest 
fences. After observing these facts I em- ! 
ployed my new tactics. 

Rising early the next morning I reached the 
fields in good time. Starting from one corner 
I ran all over the field shouting as loudly as 
possible. Of course a perfect swarm of Bob- 
olinks flew up, and after scolding over my 
head for a moment flew away out of sight. I 
I now had the whole field to myself. In the 
j centre grew a large, solitary maple tree. Into 
this I immediately climbed and began to 
watch. After waiting about an hour I saw a 
single female Bobolink flying cautiously over 
the field: seeing nothing and believing all safe 
she suddenly stopped and dropped swiftly 
downwards into the grass. I marked the spot 
with my eye and, descending without noise, 
I walked slowly and softly toward the place 
I had marked. 

Wbirr-iT-rr! Up she flew, and I, stooping 
over, saw a sweet little nest with six eggs 
directly beneath my eyes. 

I practised this method continually and it 
seldom failed. If there be no natural cover, 
build a small cylindrical brush blind with 
orifices through the side for seeing; but do 
not fail to cover the top, that no inquisitive 
Bobolink can fly overhead and peer in. 


R. II. White, Jr. 


Boston, Mas . 


0.8s O.Vol. 17, April 1892 P. 50 


a icw i^ests Collected at Gonrw&ll.Vt. 


Spring-1886. C. H. Parkhill. 


Runt Egg of Bobolink. 


Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus). Collected 
June 1st. The nest was well hidden in the 
tall grass, and contained seven fresh eggs. I 
flushed the old bird while driving through the 
meadow, and several times that I frightened 
her off she rose up and flew across the meadow, 
without trying in any way to decoy me away 
from her eggs. 


O.&Q. XIV. Oot. 1389 p 150 


A remarkable runt egg of the Bobolink 
(Dolichonyx oryzivorus) was found June 10, 
1887, at Damariscotta, Maine, in a nest con- 
taining six other ordinary sized eggs of this 
bird. The runt measures .53 x .50, and is 
almost round. In coloration it resembles 
others in the set, but when it is remembered 
that the average size is about .84 x .65, it will 
be se . J P. N. 
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The Bobolink, formerly very abundant 
in this locality, lias hardly made an appear- 
ance the present season. I have seen but 
two or three pairs during the entire Sum- 
mer, where previously from seventy-five 
to one hundred pairs have nested. Their 
non-appearance has caused me to keep a 
sharp lookout for them, and in many mead- 
ows where they have been very common, 
not a single bird could be seen this season. 
What can have caused them to desert 
their old breeding grounds"? — C. O. Tracy, 
Taftsville , Vt. 

[We have had an article in type for two months on this 
subject, but the figures were given from memory and we 
were not sure of them, so the matter lays over until we have 
time. The reason is patent, however, to those living on 
the New Jersey marshes and the Delaware river and further 
South. — Ei>.] 
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V/. Middlesex Co. Maas. *4- 

June 25 - 30 . 1880. 

Ashby — — Common and generally Distributed throughout the 
farming country, one or two pairs nesting ir£evSry fielaof 

English g 'ass. ,r es saw none in any of the damp meadows. On June 

20 oh I observed a male feeding young which were scattered about m 
a field of tall grass. After getting a supply of food which 
could be plainly seen in his bill, he would fly about oyer the 
field, at the height of 30 or 4o feet, quivering his wings rapid- 
v / P^ eelsel y as w hen m the act of singing on wing. Sometimes he 
would circle m this way for several minutes, occasionally pois- 
ing over one spot and scaling down nearly to the Jj££rfvould would 
, _'! e a E aln and resume his peculiar flight. After several fail- 
ures he would at last discover the young bird of which 

he was in search and would disappear in the grass for a minute 

oo two while feeding it. w e observed that he visited different 
v)e rp 1 S f + f *5® fl9ld at dlfferent times, showing that the yourm 

K seemed remartablB — he final h» 


The Bobolink, formerly very abundant 
in this locality, lias hardly made an appear- 
ance the present season. I have seen but 
two or three pairs during the entire Sum- 
mer, where previously from seventy-five 
to one hundred pairs have nested. Their 
non-appearance has caused me to keep a 
sharp lookout for them , and in many mead- 
ows where they have been very common, 
not a single bird could be seen this season. 
What can have caused them to desert 
their old breeding grounds? — C. O. Tracy , 
Taftsville , Vt. 

[We have had an article in type for two months on this 
subject, but the figures were given from memory and we 
were not sure of them, so the matter lays over until we have 
time. The reason is patent, however, to those living on 
the New Jersey marshes and the Delaware river and further 
| South.— E d.] 
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W. Middlesex Co. Mass. 

June 25-30. 1889. 

Ashby - — Common and generally Distributed, iJiJruyghoux the 
farming country, one or two pairs nesting inJ^evSry 

w es saw none in any of xhe damp meadows. 
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common, and restricted to the cultivated valleys, 
numerous about places where bees are kept. 

25. Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher.- 
persioti throughout the region; common. 

26. Sayornis phcebe. Phcebe. — About the town of Chester, I have 

never met with the Phoebe during the month of June. In my wagon tour 
across the country .it was first encountered, June 5, at Fair Forest, five 
miles west of Spartanburgh. On the same day its loud cries were heard 
at the South Fork of Tiger River, also in.Spartanburgh County. June 4, 
1888, a pair were found established at a small mill-pond midway between 
the villages of Easley and Pickens. At Mt. Pinnacle, it is common in the 
vicinage of water, ranging up. to about 2500 feet. Back on the heights, 
sheltered situations in the walls of rock are frequently selected as nesting 
places. Young birds, just ready\o leave the nest, were seen as late as 
June 23 in 1887. / 

27. Contopus virens. Wood Pewi?^. — Conspicuously common every- 
where in the woods./ 

28. Empidonax acadicus. Acadian Flycatcher.- — Most widely dis- 
persed at the lower levels. Along the larger streams it reaches a higher 
elevation than elsewhere in the mountains. Otj the north fork of the 
Oolenoy,.riear the High-low Gap, it was common aKj5oo feet, the highest 
point at which the species was observed. 

( To be continued.) 


ON THE WINTER DISTRIBUTION OF THE BOBO- 
LINK ( DOLICHONTX ORYZIVORUS) WITH 
REMARKS ON ITS ROUTES OF MIGRATION. 

BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 

Among our summer resident land birds the Bobolink is in its 
migrations remarkable for two things ; first, the extent of 
its wanderings during the winter ; second, the comparatively 
late date at which its spring migration is completed. These 
are both well-known facts, and I shall here simply endeavor 
to bring forward and arrange the records on which they are 
based, adding some new data furnished by an examination of 
the material in the American Museum of Natural History. It is 
to be regretted that a large proportion of the extra-limital records 
consist merely of mention of the bird’s name and the locality of its 


1056. Ravages of Rice-Birds. By Hon. Warner Miller. Congres- 
sional Record , 49th Congress, June 11, 1886, p. 5747. — A loss of $6.87 
per acre caused by the Rice Birds to the rice crop, and the total annual 
loss to one plantation is estimated at $8,250. 

6S7. Bobolinks. Editorial. Ibid.., p. 14.— On their scarcity in Con- 
necticut, and their wholesale destruction by gunners along the Delaware 
and southward in the fall. 1,000,000 Rails and Bobolinks killed near the 
mouth of the Delaware “during the month of September alone 
1247. Economic Ornithology. Ibid., No. 18, Oct. 30, p. 415-— On the 
work of the Division of Economic Ornithology, Dept, of Agriculture, in 
rocuring data concerning the relations to man of Passer, do, nesticus and 
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capture without giving the data of its occurrence, thus rendering 
impossible a satisfactory study of its migration or an accurate 
knowledge of the area it inhabits during the winter. 

In the neighborhood of New York City the Bobolink com- 
mences its southern migration in July, great numbers flocking 
at this season in the wild rice ( Zizania aquaticd) marshes, and 
here many remain until early October, at which date their less 
tardy comrades have already reached the island of Jamaica. 
From Dr. Merriam’s report* * * § we learn that our bird, now a Rice- 
bird, appears in the rice fields of South Carolina and Georgia 
from August 15 to 21, and here, apparently content with their 
surroundings, they remain for several weeks without making 
further advance. In Cuba Gundlachf records their arrival in Sep- 
tember in immense flocks, which remain only for a short time 
and then continue their journey southward. 

Now appears an interesting question concerning their further 
line of flight. Three routes are open to them ; ( 1 ) they may go 
to the westward, following the Cuban coast, thence, crossing to 
Cozumel and Yucatan, pursue their migration along the Central 
American coast to Panama, etc. 5(2) they may go to the east- 
ward through Hayti, San Domingo, and Porto Rico, and thence 
southward through the Windward Islands; or (3) they may 
strike out boldly and take the more direct course, crossing the sea 
to Jamaica and then in one extended flight reach the mainland of 
northern South America. An examination of the published 
records of the bird’s occurrence shows that all three routes are 
followed to a greater or less extent, but it is apparent that com- 
paratively few birds go as far east as the Windward Chain, while 
perhaps as many go through Jamaica as pass down the Central 
American coast. The records, however, from the last-named 
region are too brief to permit of satisfactory conclusions being 
drawn from them, and I merely present them as they stand. 
From Cozumel the Bobolink is recorded by Salvin,j who also 
states§ that many examples were taken by Gaumer in Yucatan 
and on the islands off the east coast of Honduras. From Hon- 


* Dept, of Agriculture, 1886. Report of the Ornithologist and Mammalogist, pp. 
248-249. 

t Journal fur Ornithologie, 1874, P- I2 9- 
X Ibis, 1885, p. 191. 

§ Biologia Centrali-Americana, Aves, p. 448. 
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duras we also have another record by the same author,* to 
which I will refer later, and we find the species included by 
ZeledonJ in his list of the birds of Costa Rica. Swainson’sj; 
record from the highlands of Mexico, which probably refers to 
the western race, D. o. albinucha , completes the Mexican and 
Central American records with which I am familiar. 

Turning now to the second route, leading through the Wind- 
ward Islands, we find that from Hayti, San Domingo, or Porto 
Rico we have as yet no notice of the bird’s appearance. Our 
first record, therefore, is from the small island of Sombrero in the 
Virgin group, where Lawrence? records it, and in the Catalogue 
of the British Museum || a specimen is cited from Nevis; both 
records are without data, but there is a specimen in the American 
Museum labelled, “Sombrero, Sep. 17, 1862, Julien,” on which 
the first was probably based. From Guadeloupe and Martinique 
the bird is given by L’Herminier,^ and this completes the 
Windward Island records until we come to the last of the chain, 
Grenada. From this island we have some very welcome and 
valuable information by Wells,** * who during three years’ obser- 
vations had met with the species on only one occasion, when he 
captured one from a flock of five birds. Reference to this speci- 
men in the American Museum collection shows it to have been 
taken October 1, 1885. 

Passing now to a consideration of the data from the third, or 
• last route mentioned, we find that great numbers of birds select 

this more direct line of migration. After leaving the island of 
Cuba the birds’ first resting place would be the Caymans, distant 
about one hundred and seventy-five miles. Mr. Cory writes me 
that his record of their occurrence on Little Caymanfl is based on 
two specimens, a male taken April 29, and a female taken April 
30, and while it is probable that they also visit these islands in 
the fall, we may presume that the greater numbers follow the 
Cuban coast^to at least Cape Cruz, or to a point directly north of 

* Ibis, 1866, p. 194. 

t Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., VIII, 1885, p. 107. 

I J Phil. Mag., New Ser., I, p. 435. 

§ Ann. N. Y. Lyc., 1864, p. 99. 

|| Cat. Brit. Mus., XI, p. 332. 

i H Cf. Lawrence, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1, 1878, p. 450. 

** Ibid., IX, 1886, p. 616. 

t+ Auk, VI, 1889, p. 31. 
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loss to one plantation is estimated at $8,250. 
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Tamaica, distant now only eighty miles, nearer indeed than are 
the Caymans from this island. 

The Jamaican records are, in comparison to many of those 
already cited, detailed and exceedingly satisfactory ; Gosse* 
reports the arrival in October of vast numbers of Bobolinks which 
remain until early November. They feed on the seeds of the 
‘ guinea grass,’ are called ‘ Butter-birds,’ and their flesh is 
highly esteemed. March’s J notes coincide with those of Gosse, 
but he says the birds remain only for a few days. There is a 
specimen in the American Museum taken by this collector label- 
led “Spanish Town, $ Sep. 25, 1865.” A further Jamaican 
record of a female taken in October, is given by Sclater. j: 

After leaving Jamaica the route, considered as a regular high- 
way of migration, is perhaps the most interesting and remarkable 
of any chosen by our migratory land birds, for at no other time 
during their entire journey from north to south, or vice versa , 
are they necessarily so far from land, unless driven from their 
course by storms or adverse winds. The South American coast 
is now distant four hundred miles, the way unmarked by islet, 
shoal, or reef. This is to the south ; to the southwest, leading to 
the Costa Rican coast, are two or three small reefs or islands 
which may tempt some of our birds to follow this course while 
others take the more direct route to South America. Nor can 
we doubt their ability to perform without resting this more ex- 
tended flight, for Darwin§ found a Bobolink in the Galapagoes, 
distant nearly six hundred miles from the nearest mainland. 
Further, the records from northern South America apparently 
indicate that some birds appear directly upon the coast instead of 
entering this country by way of Panama or Trinidad. Com- 
mencing at the westward these records are as follows : In the 
British Museum Catalogue || specimens are cited from Chepo and 
Paraiso on Panama; Sclater mentions a specimen from Sta. 
Martha, and referring again to the British Museum Catalogue, we 
find specimens mentioned from Caracas and Cayenne. Salvin** 

* Birds of Jamaica, 1847, p. 229. 

t Proc. Phil. Acad. Sc., 1863, p. 299. 

t P. Z. S., 1861, p. 74. % 

§ Voyage of the Beagle, 1841, Vol. Ill, p. 106. 

|| Cat. Brit. Mus., XI, p. 332. 

H Cat. Am. Birds, 1862, p. 134. 

** Ibis, 1885, p. 218. 
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f: gives the bird from British Guiana and this, with the Cayenne 

record, seems to form the eastern limit of its range, there being, as 
* far as I know, no records for eastern Brazil or the lower Amazon, 

while Darwin’s record, already referred to, of a specimen taken 
in October, 183^, on James Island in the Galapagoes, is the only 
one with which I am familiar from west of the Andes. Indeed 
our bird’s further wanderings seem now to be largely confined to 
the eastern slope of this range of mountains and the head waters 
of the Amazon, until it reaches what may be its true winter quar- 
ters in southern or southwestern Brazil. Proceeding with our 
records, we find a specimen mentioned by Sclater* from Merida, 
about forty miles from the coast in Venezuela ; there is a speci- 
men in the British Museumf from Bogota, and Sclater and Salvinj 
mention its occurrence at Antioquia. Sclater§ also gives it from 
the Rio Napo, and there are two specimens from this locality in 
the American Museum collection, both adult males in spring 
plumage. Cassin|| cites a specimen from the Rio Negro, and in 
the British Museum Catalogue a specimen is mentioned from the 
Rio Javari in eastern Ecuador. All these records are absolutely 
without data and we may therefore welcome an exceedingly im- 
portant and interesting note by Berlepsch,lf who records the cap- 
ture by Garlepp, of an adult male in fresh and unworn plumage, 
at Tonantins on the upper Amazon, on May 6, 1S84, and also, in 
the same locality, of a second specimen in female plumage but 
without a label. From Paucotambo, in southern Peru, we have 
a record by Sclater,** and the same author, in his Catalogue, Jf 
mentions a specimen from Bolivia. In the American Museum 
there is an adult male, taken March 1, 1886, by Smith at Corumba 
Matto Grasso, while Nattererj j observed it in the same Province 
in November. This collector also found it on the Madeira in 
November ; at Maribitanas noted a single one on April 4, and 
on the 13th saw a great flock of these birds in black plumage. 


* P. Z. S., 1870, p. 781. 
t Cat. Brit. Mus., XI, p. 332. 
t P.Z.S., 1879, p. 509. 

§ Ibid., 1858, p. 72, 

|| Proc. Phil. Acad. Sc., 1866, p. 16. 

H Journal fur Ornithologie, 1889, p. 99. 
if ** P.Z.S., 1876, p. 16. 

ft Cat. Birds, 1862, p. 134. 

Cf. Pelzeln, Orn. Brazil, iii, p. 199. 


1056. Ravages of Rice-Birds. By Hon. Warner Miller. Congres- 
sional Record , 49th Congress, June 11, 1886, p. 5747. — A loss of $6.87 
per acre caused by the Rice Birds to the rice crop, and the total annual 
loss to one plantation is estimated at $8,250. 

6S7. Bobolinks. Editorial. Ibid.., p. 14.— On their scarcity in Con- 
necticut, and their wholesale destruction by gunners along the Delaware 
and southward in the fall. 1,000,000 Rails and Bobolinks killed near the 
mouth of the Delaware “during the month o f September alone 
1247. Economic Ornithology. Ibid., No. 18, Oct. 30, p. 415. 1 On the 

work of the Division of Economic Ornithology, Dept, of Agriculture, in 
procuring data concerning the relations to man of Passer doinesticus and 
Dolichony, oryzivorus. Ame ricas Field. XXVI 

1164. [Disappearance of~\ the Bobolink \_i?i Central New fork. J By 
Portsa. Ibid., No. i, July 29, p. 4lPor« Si Stream. Vol. XXVII 
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Chapman on the Winter Distribution of the Bobolink. [January 


Cassin’s* mention of a specimen taken by Page on the La Plata, 
marks the southern limit of our bird’s distribution and concludes 
the South American records with which I am acquainted. On 
the return migration we have comparatively few data to assist us ; 
those relating to South America, which I have already presented, 
apparently indicate that the journey is commenced early in April, 
but that some individuals linger until May, and on the 20th of 
that month Salvin, as before mentioned, found a pair on the 
coast of Honduras. Gossef says they return to Jamaica in 
April, but stay only a short time, and this record renders it 
probable that the line of flight chosen in the fall is simply retraced 
in the spring. Gundlachj reports their arrival in Cuba in May, 
and says they remain only a few days, just how many is not 
stated, but he elsewhere says§ they are present when the last of the 
“Sylvicolidae” depart. 

We might now suppose that the southern coast of Florida 
would prove the sole entering port to the eastern United States ; 
probably the larger number of birds do choose this route, but 
others pass northwards through the Bahamas, where they are true 
transients, scarcely pausing to rest in their journey. In the Ameri- 
can Museum there is a male, collected on Andros Island by C. J. 
Maynard, April 25, and labelled by this collector as the “first of 
the migration.” At Nassau on New Providence, Bryant|| first 
notes their appearance May 6, when he saw a number of flocks 
flying to the westward, and on May 7 the country was filled with 
them, all being males. Numerous flocks continued to arrive 
May 8 ; on the 9th many females were killed ; on the 10th only 
a few were observed, and May 1 1, they had entirely disappeared. 

It now only remains to call attention to the bird’s stay in localities 
far south of their southern breeding limits where, tempted by an 
abundance of food, they linger to an unusually late date. At 
Gainesville, Florida, If I found both sexes in great numbers, feed- 
ing in the oat-fields as late as May 25, and we are familiar with 


V 


* Proc. Phil. Acad. Sc., 1866, p. 16. 
t Birds Jamaica, 1847, p. 229. 

| Journal fur Ornithologie, 1874, p. 129. 
§ Ibid., 1872, p. 419. 

|| Proc. Bost. Soc., VII, 1859, p. 119. 

U Auk, V, 1888, p. 272. 




1890.] 


Mearns, Arizona Mountain Birds. 
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% Dr. Merriam’s* records from the rice fields of South Carolina and 

Georgia, which the birds frequent until May 29, a date at which 
we generally consider the migration to be nearly completed and 
when their earlier comrades are already well established in their 

summer housekeeping. Ank, Vll. Jan. 1890 . p. S 
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1056. Ravages of Rice-Birds. By Hon. Warner Miller. Congres- 
sional Record , 49th Congress, June n, 1886, p. 5747. — A loss of $6.87 
per acre caused by the Rice Birds to the rice crop, and the total annual 
loss to one plantation is estimated at $8,250. 


687. Bobolinks. Editorial. Ibid., p. 14. — On their scarcity in Con- 
necticut, and their wholesale destruction by gunners along the Delaware 
and southward in the fall. 1,000,000 Rails and Bobolinks killed near the STTO 

mouth of the Delaware “during th e month of September alo ned’ V OAc V 

1247. Economic Ornithology. Ibid. , No. 18, Oct: 30^ p. 415. On the 
work of the Division of Economic Ornithology, Dept, of Agriculture, in 
procuring data concerning the relations to man of Passer domesticus and 
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O.&O. Vtll. Feb. 1883. P.AV- 


( 

Bob-o-links. — In our long rides the past 
Spring we did not see ten specimens. 
Last Fall we clipped a piece from a Phila- 
delphia paper apparently written by some 
Bohemian more careful than the rest. 
After describing all the methods of taking 
them, and by whom he estimated the de- 
struction of Reed Birds and Rail from 
Bombay Hook to the mouth of the Dele- 
ware River at 1,000,000 during the month 
of September alone, and the number of 
gunners increase each year, while of 
necessity the number of the Bobolinks are 
becoming reduced, and this destruction is 
on the first section of their flight alone, 
while they have to run the gauntlet from 
the Delaware to their extreme southern 
destination, through the Carolinas to the 
West Indies, as the “ Rice ” and “ Butter 
Bird. ” On their return in the Spring 
the trapper lays in wait and takes 
large quantities with the net, for which 
they usually get about $3. per dozen alive. 
It would seem as if the time was not far 
distant when our cheerful Bobolink would 
be a much rarer bird than at present, as 
no law can reach such wholesale destruc- 
tion through so many different States. 


50. The Reed, Bird [Dolichonyx oryzivora]. By A. C. Waddell. Ibid.,'%., 
p. 135. — A short notice of its habits, and reference to its qualities for the 
table. The wasteful manner in which these birds are sacrificed is evinced 
by the following : “ As they rise in immense flocks and wheel in circuits 
round the fields, a discharge of both barrels, loaded with No. 12 shot, into 
their midst, will frequently bring down fifty or more ; but three quarters 
are lost, as they fall in the thick mass of growing rice, where the water is 
from three to four feet deep ; those that are found being those that fall 
near the edges or on the banks.” Oiuosif© Field 
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A Cowbirtl taken in Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, first 
week in March. 


O & 0 . XIV. Apr. 1889 p.03 
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181. Molothrus ater. Cowbird. — Abundant summer resident, April 
2 to early in October; rare winter resident, January 14 to March 29. 


Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F. H. C. 

55. Molothrus ater , (Cow Bird). Mr. Freeborn 
informs me that this species is to be met with 
every summer. I saw a female in front of the 
Mt. Abraham House at Kingfield, amongst the 
crab-apple trees, with evident designs against a 
nest of the Yellow Warbler. 

O.&O. XI. Nov. 1886. p. 161 

SnmmerResidents on South-vest 
Coast of Maine. I. H, Montgomery, Jr* 

495. Cowbird. Shot a young $ at 
Bootlibay. 

O.an&O, 15* Nov. 1890, p,162 


JkjLA^r^h — - Ax^.(,y Rye Beach, 


N, H. 1867. 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
as, and June 4- Aug. 1/87, W. Faxon 


26. Molothrus ater. Cowbird. — One seen by Mr. Bradford Torrey, 
June, 1887. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p .151 
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The Cowbird Wintering in New Hampshire. — I shot a male Cowbird 
(- Molothrus ater ) Jan. iS, 1895, 011 one of the principal streets of the town. 

It was in company with a flock of Sparrows feeding in front of a grain 
store. The bird had been seen at odd times throughout the winter, 
usually in company with the Sparrows. It was in good plumage and 
condition, and did not seem to mind the cold weather. It would probably 
have remained all winter, for the snow had covered the ground for nearly 
two months and the mercury had touched 20 0 below zero several times. 

F. B. Spaulding, Lancaster, A. //. Auk, XII, April, 1895, p. / 82. 






Notes from Taftsville, Vt. 


Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vt. 

31. Molothrus ater. Cowbird. — Not common. Observed only once 
— at Moscow, seven miles from the mountain. 


Dec. 30, 1883, 1 saw a fine male Cowbird, 
(. Molothrus ater,) in the stock-yard, eagerly 
picking up corn and oats, of which he took 


by Arthur H. Howell. Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p. 3^Z. 


a surprisingly large quantity. He was very 
tame, allowing me to approach within three 
feet of him. Fortunately for him and 
subsequent observations it was Sunday. 
The same bird remained about here for a 



month and was a regular visitor in the 
farm-yards of this vicinity, becoming quite 
a well known character ; the mercury in 
the meantime was thirty degrees below 
zero several times. 
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Fail Migration, Bristol County , Mass. 
1885 . Charles H. Andros. 


Sept. 20 ; a large flock of 

farVlXs rrvif&cL'. 


— t ^ — . 


Cow Buntings 

O.&O. XI. Jan. 1886 . p.-^ 


aAfyvt/cxXi (>i/ IbavXiiA-p-ujdL ^CCcoisi 
M, n 'h&pleZ ■ 

O.&O. XI. Apr. 1886 . p. J 2 . 




Birds .d Bristol County, Mass, 

F. W. Andros. 

Molothrus ater (Bodd.), Cowbiid. Sun 
resident, common. Breeds. 

O.&o. XII. Sept. 1837 p-140 


Bd*. Obs. *«eur Sheffield, Berkshire 
Oy, Maes. June 17-26, '88. W. Faxon 


24. Molothrus ater. Cowbird.— Not uncommon 

-A.uk, YI. JaB. , H60.P.44 


Bd». Obs. tai" tJmyloc 1 - M* ^o-ksbire 

Oo. Mass. June 28 -July 1C. W. Faxon 


23. Molothrus ater. 
North Adams. 


Cowbird— A few were seen 


near the village of 


Auk, VI. April, 1889. p .100 


The Cow Bunting wintering in Massachusetts. — On January 2, 
1883, Mr. William Brewster and the writer secured two Cow Buntings 
{Molothrus ater ) in Belmont, Massachusetts. Both were males, one being 
an adult in full plumage, the other a young bird in that mottled dress 
usually seen in September specimens. They were feeding in company 
with Redpolls (A Egiothus Unarm) and Goldfinches ( Ckrysomitris tristis) 
among some rank weeds in an old field. Their crops were filled with 
seeds. The ground, at the time, was partially covered with snow and the 
weather cold. There is, apparently, no previous record of the occurrence 
of this species in winter, in Massachusetts. — Henry M Spelman 

m.„. Ball.N.o.o. S.APU. tsss, p, /Zt. 


Molothrus ater again in Massachusetts in Winter— On Jan. 31, 1888, I 
shot a male Cow Bunting at Watertown, Mass. It was in an old fie’ld 
with a large flock of Goldfinches ( Spinus tristis), feeding on the weeds and 
stubble that had not been covered by the snow. The bird was thin, but 
otherwise in good condition. 

Ibis is the third time that this species has been found wintering in New 
England.* Arthur P. Ciiadbourne, Cambridge , Mass. 


* Two were killed at Belmont, Mass., Jan. 2, 1883, by Mr. Spelman (Bull. N. O. C., 
Vol. VIII, 1883, p. 121). One seen at Taftsville, Vt. from Dec. 30 to Jan. 30 (C. O. 
T[racy], Orn. and 061 ., Vol. IX, 1884, p. 45). 


Auk, V. April 1888. p. Z0 7 


Molothrus ater in Massachusetts in December— On Dec. 8, 1888, I 
shot two female Cowbirds in Belmont, Mass. For records of this bird in 
Massachusetts in January, see ‘The Auk,’ Vol. V, 1888, p. 207. — Walter 
Faxon, Museum of Comparative Zoology , Cambridge, Mass. 

Auk, vi- j&b<> ifiee.p. lx. 
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H , Auk, XVI, April, 1899, p. //£ 


Cowbird. Two seen in the Frelh Pond marshes on December 26. 

C- <! ^^! A, Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.**?- 


Cowbird wintering in Massachusetts.- On November 26 1915 

beside a small swamp, on the borders of Flax Pond, ^n, Mass ound 
a male Cowbird ( Molothrus ater ater) m company with, a flock of E g 
Sparrows On December 26, 1 received a postal from my friend, Mr. G M. 
Bubier, announcing that he had that day seen a male Cowbird assocmtmg 
with English Sparrows, beside Strawberry Brook, the outlet of Flax Po , 

and about three fourths of a mile from where I saw the Cowbird in Novem- 
ber. Today, December 30, I found Mr. Bubier’s Cowbird within a few 
rods of the place he reported him, and still accompanied by his English 
retinue. — Arthur P. Stubbs, Lynn, Mass. 
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Birds observed in Naval Hospital 
Grounds, Brooklyn, G.H, Oouea 


46. Molothrus ater. Cow bird. Once seen. 

BulLN.O.O. 4,Jan. , 1879, P. 32 



79. Molothrus ater \Boddaerf) Gray . Cow Bunting. — Not rare. 


Bull N. O.O, 0, Oct, 1881, P. 230 


Notes, Shelter Island, N.Y 
W. W. Worthington, 



O.&O. X. May. 1885. p, VO 


Arrivals of Mig'y Birds, Spring-1880 , 
Central Park, N. Y , City. A. G. Paine, Jr. 


April 12, Molothrus ater, (495). Cowbird. 
O.&o. XI. July. 1880. p.109 


Cowbird Wintering in Western New York— A few weeks ago my 
attention was called to a strange bird which was feeding on the street 
with Passer domesticus. On getting a good view I saw it was Molothrus 
ater. The egg from which it was hatched was probably laid and 
hatched in a Sparrow’s nest, and the bird, reared by the Sparrows, failed 
to mingle with the rest of its species. I have seen it a number of times 
since, and a young man told me last week that he saw it nearly every 
day. I am quite anxious to know if it will survive through the winter 
with its foster parents. Being itself a vagabond, it is a fit companion for 
Passer domesticus.—]. L. Damon, Lockfort, N. T. 


Aok, 2, July, 1886. p. 30 9 . 
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Descriptions of 
tain North Am, 


First Plumage of Cer- 
Bbs. Wm. Brewster. 


77. Molothrus ater. 

First plumage : female. Above olivaceous-brown, the primaries, Secon- 
daries, greater and middle coverts, and every feather upon the nape and 
interscapular region, edged with light sugar-brown. Superciliary line 
and entire under parts delicate brownish-yellow. The throat and lower 
area of abdomen immaculate ; everywhere else thickly streaked w 
purplish-drab. From a specimen in my cabinet taken at Cambridge 
Mass , August 4, 1875. A male in first plumage differs m being much 
darker and more thickly streaked beneath. Specimens m process o 
change into the autumnal plumage are curiously patched and marked 
with the light brown of the first plumage and the darker feathers of t 
fall dress. All the remiges and rectrices are moulted with the rest of the 
first plumage during the first moult. . m m 

Bull, N, O.O, 3 , July, 1878. p. /«* 3 • 

7 

Albinism and Melanism in North 
American Birds* Rutliven Deane, 

M. pecorisn cUA^, w A* £ . 

Bull N.O.O. 1, April, 1876, p. 22 


Albino Cowbikd. — Aug. 11, 1881, while 
at Kaneville, 111., I shot an Albino Cow- 
bird {Molothrus ater.) It measured 7£ 
inches long and was of a creamy white 
color with the exception of the head and 
breast, which were a little more on the yel- 
low tint. It was with a flock of Redwing 
Blackbirds. When I picked it up its eyes 
shone like fire. The iris was of a fire red. 

The pupil being pink the effect can be 
imagined. I could not discern the sex. — - 
Jos. L. Hancock , Chicago , III. 

0.40, Vlll. Mar. 1883.P.A4 






, 7- I also secured on May 3, a $ Cow_Buntj£g 
with a light yellowish patch on the right sic e 
of the neck about the size of a dime. 


O.&O. XIII. Dec. 1088 p.184 


The ardent male usually arranges to have these antics witnessed 
by two or more of the plainer sex, as we are forced to speak of 
the females of most birds, and we cannot doubt their efficacy in 
captivating the objects of his ambitious passion. But as the 
breeding season wears on, and the novelty of being many-wived 
has, perhaps, come to be a matter of some concern with this 
polygamist, its enthusiasm diminishes, and many songs fail at the 
terminal note of ebullition. Songs of this character-are referred 
to beyond as half-songs. 

Cowbirds are somewhat uncertain and capricious in the use 
of their voices, and show much variability in different years in 
the continuousness of song. As a general thing singing is in- 
frequent in June, although, extending through this month and 
into July. At this time the half-song is almost exclusively m 
use, but the bubble notes may be produced as long as the bird 
remains in voice. Dgtes of latest songs . of the first period range 
from July 6 to 23. 

There seems to be no regularity about singing in the fall ; but 
I have heard imperfect notes and half-songs at different times 
within a month after the middle of September. Sometimes, in 
the autumn, when Cowbirds are assembled in small flocks, they 
become garrulous, when their commingled utterance of low notes 
produces a sound as of subdued warbling. 


the fndigo-bird sings faithfully through the midsummer ; 
but the silencing influence that begins to overtake the birds at 
this time, reaches it about the end of July, and it is soon quieted. 
The last days of singing are between the end of July and mid- 
August ; my records giving August 15 and 16 as dates of latest 
songs. 

I have ever found this bird uncommon in the fall, and my scant 
data respecting its singing in that season are comprehended 
between the last two weeks of September. 



TUe Singing of Birds. E.P.BicknelJ. 


Molothrus pecoris. C 


OWBIRI). 


I he song-utterance of this species, although giving a slight 
reminder of its near relationship to the Blackbirds, is neverthe- 
less strikingly unique. It has an indefinite beginning, which 
is continued into a high attenuated note, ending with a sound 
curiously like that of bubbling water. This irresistibly suggests 
a bubble-like. bursting forth of sound after a long audible inhala- 
tion. It seems to be a sort of appendage to the ordinary song- 
notes, and is, perhaps, achieved only by vigorous individuals, or 
under the stimulus of courtship. Its production appears to be a 
matter of some difficulty, being attended by singular bodily con- 
tortions and a spreading and stiffening of the wings and tail- 


The ardent male usually arranges to have these antics witnessed 
by two or more of the plainer sex, as we are forced to speak of 
the females of most birds, and we cannot doubt their efficacy in 
captivating the objects of his ambitious passion. But as the 
breeding season wears on, and the novelty of being many-wived 
has, perhaps, come to be a matter of some concern with this 
polygamist, its enthusiasm diminishes, and many songs fail at the 
terminal note of ebullition. Songs of this character-are referred 
to beyond as half-songs. 

Cowbirds are somewhat uncertain and capricious in the use 
of their voices, and show much variability in different years in 
the continuousness of song. As a general thing singing is in- 
frequent in June, although, extending through this month and 
into July. At this time the half-song is almost exclusively in 
use, but the bubble notes may be produced as long as the bird 
remains in voice. D-jtes of latest songs of the first period range 
from July 6 to 23. 

There seems to be no regularity about singing in the fall ; but 
I have heard imperfect notes and half-songs at different times 
within a month after the middle of September. Sometimes, in 
the autumn, when Cowbirds are assembled in small flocks, they 
become garrulous, when their commingled utterance of low notes 
produces a sound as of subdued warbling. 

On October 8, 1882, I observed the male of a pair of Cow- 
birds striving, and with some success, to produce before its mate 
its full spring song, not forgetting the associated bodily contor- 
tions. Such behavior, in an autumn bird, was at least highly 
unseasonable, if not suggestive of illegitimate intentions. 

The singular bodily -action which accompanies the vocal 
expression of the Cowbird conveys the suggestion that the air- 
sacs of the body are brought into play in the production of song. 
Tne ducking of its head, the spasmodic motion of its tail, the- 
half-opening of its wings, the swelling of its body, which 
collapses with the culminating notes ; all this, seems to point to 
the utilization of the air-sacs— to their inflation and the muscular 
expulsion of the contained air — in the execution of its singular 
vocal performance. Indeed, from the peculiar bodily' action of 
many birds while in song, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
air-sacs are often important adjuncts of the lungs and vocal 
organs. Such bodily motions during singing, and the special 


Cow Bibds.— Edgar A. Small wrote April 
5th : The Cow Birds are mating. I was 
watching them this morning in the yard. 

There were two females and one male, an 

the females flew after the majfiMid seemed p /jf/ 

to make all tlie advances. 

Cowbied. — Charles Ed. Prior, Jewett 
City, Conn., reports a Sparrow’s nest on the 
ground which contained four Sparrows 
eggs and three of the Cowbird. 


O.&O. "711. Oct. 1882. p. A>Y 


I noticed Dr. Atkins’ note concerning the 
Cowbirds’ eggs in the Wood Thrush’s 
nest, and will say that I have collected at 
least three sets of Wood Thrush with Cow- 
birds’ eggs. 

I have found CowbM’s eggs very common 
this Summer. Have twice found three of 
their eggs in nests of the Bed-eyed Vireo. 

O.&O. vm. Sept: 1883. p.?' 


idu, & (rvtrtnAob 

Never saw but one instance of^bew- laying 

>» » f **" .p./' 

T. Warwick O.st . 




Cowbird’s Eggs with Sets. 


BY .1. P. N. 


It is the custom with many collectors not to 
preserve any eggs of the Cowbird ( Molothrus 
ater) which they find in the nests of other 
birds. This is a mistake, as their eggs should 
always be kept with the set they are found 
with, and marked with the same set mark. 

The fact of their accompanying the set should 

also be noted on the data. Q,<fcO. XIII, Oct. 1888 p.158 


More C owbird K^g-s. 

Editor O. & O.: 

At various different times I have noticed in 
the columns of the O. & O. lists of the birds in 
whose nests eggs of the Cowbird have been 
found. 

I have never noticed in these lists an account 
of the Cowbird appropriating the nests of the 
Kingbird or of the Meadowlark, and if these 
; two he additions to the already known imposed 
upon birds I would like to add them, as I 
have found Cowbirds’ eggs in the nests of both. 

Neil F. Ponson. 

Q.& O. XV. Feb. 1890 p. Q/ 




Oological Notes. 


In the May number of the O. & O., while 
reading the very interesting description of 
“ A Series of Eggs of the Oven Bird,” by Mr. 

J. P. Norris, I noticed in Set XXVI, three eggs 
of the Warbler and three of the Cowbird, the 
query, “does the fact of the Cowbird laying 
its eggs in the nest prevent the real owner from 
completing her set, or does the Cowbird make 
away with the rightful owner’s eggs?” As 
far as my observation goes, the depositing of 
the Cowbird’s eggs does, in most cases, prevent 
the owner from completing her set. For 
instance, on May 29, 1886, 1 found a nest of the 
Chestnut-sided Warbler containing two eggs, 

and upon visiting the nest in the afternoon of 
the same day, I found a Cowbird had deposited 
an egg with the others. The Warbler immedi- 
ately began setting. The nest was left undis- 
turbed for three days, when, concluding no 
more eggs would be laid, I collected the set. 

Also on May 19, 1891, I found another 
Chestnut-side’s nest. She began laying May 
22 d and had deposited three eggs when a 
Cowbird also laid one in the nest. She then 
began setting, but I left the eggs until May 
28th when as no more were laid I took them. 

I could recite several other instances similar 
to the above, of various species of birds, thus 
proving that the depositing of the Cowbird’s 
eggs does prevent the real owner from 
completing her set. 

I have in my collection a set of Oven Bird’s 
eggs smaller in number than any described by 
Mr. Norris, it being a set of two without any 
Cowbird’s eggs. The nest and eggs were 
found May 31, 1884, but were left until June 
6th for a larger set, without avail. Upon 
blowing the eggs, I found that the owner had 
been setting for at least one or two days before 
I discovered the nest. It is the smallest set 1 
ever saw, the usual nest complement in 
this locailty being five eggs. They measure 
.83 x .64 and .82 x 62. 

I collected a set of six eggs of the Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, June 9, 1892, which is 
remarkable for the fact that it contains one 
runt egg that is the nearest to a spherical egg 
of any I have ever taken. It measures 
.80 x .75. The other five measure respectively, 

1 .06 x .87 ; 1.08 x. 88; 1.10x.88; 1.10x.88; 
1.16 x. 88. 

G. L. B. 

Bethel, Conn. 

O.& O Vol.17, July, 1892 p. 102-103 


Variation in the Size of Cowbirds 
Eggs. 


The variation in the size of the eggs of the 
: Cowbird ( Molothrus ater) is remarkable. The 
largest eggs in a large series before me 
I measure .98 *.72; .95 *.80, and ,94x.60: the 
smallest: ,80x.58; and . 80 x. 61. J ■ P- N. 

’(D&Oi SVI. Ap ril . 189 1, p. (oi - 




Cowbird Note — May 30, 1909, I was lying partly hidden behind a log 
at Westerly, R. I., and trying to discover the nest of a pair of Black and 
White Warblers ( Mniotilta varia) by the actions of the old birds. A short 
time after taking up my position a female Cowbird ( Molothrus ater) came 
flying through the trees and lit but a short distance away. From time to 
time I glanced at her to see what she was up to but was unable to see that 
she had moved a muscle for some twenty minutes, for which time she re- 
mained hunched up as if asleep. Then she flew straight to the nest of a 
Red-eyed Vireo ( Vireosylva olivacea) which though but ten feet from my 
hiding place, was so well concealed that it had escaped my attention. After 
remaining on the nest about two minutes she flew out of sight among t e 
trees Upon investigation I found the nest to contain two eggs of the 
rightful owner and one^he Cow. M 7 A. Bnaag.H 0 ™, «• 


The C owbird Mijsance. There has been some talk 
here of exterminating the English sparrow from the coun- 
try, but I think they might better exterminate the common 
Cowbird. It is almost impossible for a Chipping bird or 
a Yellow Warbler to build their nest here without having 
one or more Cowbird’s eggs deposited in it. , Last spring I 
took an Oriole’s nest that had been deserted by the old ones, 
I fonnd in it three Oriole’s and three Cowbird’s eggs, and 
under these covered-up were also three more Cowbird’s 
eggs, making nine eggs in the nest. I did hot wonder then 
that they left the nest. I also found an Eaves swallow’s 
nest with four English sparrow’s eggs in it, the first I^have 
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found of either of these nests being occupied or molested by 
other birds.— S. E. Parshatt, Cheshire, iV. Y. Q 

Correspondence. 

That Cheeky Cowbird. 

Editor of 0. & 0.: 

Having read with pleasure and profit the 
article on the Cowbird by Morris Gibbs 
in the January O. & O., and the list of buds 
whose nests are appropriated temporarily by 
said Cowbird, to this list 1 can add the fol- 
lowing : I’ewee, Field Sparrow, Cardinal Gi os- 
beak Black-throated Bunting, Warbling Yu eo, 
White-eyed Vireo, Protlionotary Warbler, Ken- 
tucky Warbler, Worm-eating Warbler Black 
and White Warbler, Blue-wing Yellow Waiblei, 
Baltimore Oriole, Yellow-throated Vireo, Blue 
Grosbeak, Brown Thrasher, Western Meadow 
Lark, Yellow-breasted Chat. Cannot we have 

a list of all the birds who suffer from this bird? 
Let us hear from all who can add to the list 

S. B. Ingersoll. 

Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


Editor of O. <fe ©.„- 

Allow me to add my mite in regard to that 
“cheeky - Cowbird .” That is, a set of four 
Catbirds which contained two of the Cowbird; 
taken near Saginaw, Midi., in 1887. 

Ed. Van Winkle. 

March 9, 1890. 

Vi& O . XV. Mar. 1890 p vf- 

3}ly o-i^0o<2 , •r’frlsv-as. 

Cow bird ( Molothrus ater). Abundant sum- 
I iner resident. The birds whose nests are used 
I the most for a receptacle by the cow bird for 
j its eggs, are the Wood Thrush, Summer War- 
bler and various Vireos. Ov°r one-half of the 
i nests fouud of the first have one or more eggs, 
and 1 have found as high as six with two of the 
Thrush’s. 

O.&O. XII. Jun. 1867 p.f/. 

I also discovered a W arbling Vi reo’s nest which contained 
three Cow Blackbirds’ eggs, and one Vireo. The query is 
“did the same Blackbird lay the three eggs, or were they 
laid by separate birds ?” So far as my observation has 
been the Cowbird never lays but one egg in nest, that is, I 
never found more than one in a nest, and my opinion is that 
they were laid by separate birds. 


O.&O. IX. July. 1884. p. fj. 


The Cowbird. 


The Purple Finch should he added to the 
list of birds imposed upon by the Cowbird. I 
have a clutch of Purple Finch’s eggs, contain- 
ing a Cowbird’s egg. A. II. Alberger. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Egg of the Cowbird in Nest of the Carolina Dove. — Mr. E. H. King 
of West Liberty. Iowa, writes me to this effect, adding that the Dove is 
the largest bird he has known to be chosen as the Cowbird’s foster-parent. 

— Elliott Coues, Washing-ton, D. C. Auk, I. July, 1884. p. ,2f 


O.&O. XV. Mir. 1390 p 


$irds Tioga Co, N.T, Aldea Loring-, 1 

258. Cow Bunting or Cowbird. This lazy 
little tyrant is very common, making its arrival 
from the south about the middle of March. 
Too lazy to build itself a nest tlie female de- 
posits her eggs in tlie nests of other birds, the 
principal victims of which are the Bluebird, 
Yellow Bird, Yellow Warbler and Chipping 
Sparrow. 1 have found as many as three eggs 
in one nest. As soon as tlie egg or eggs are 
hatched the ground bird wriggles and twists 
till it throws the other birds out. I remember 
once seeing a little Yellow Warbler feeding 
a Cowbird which was full gro.wn. The meas- 
urement of their eggs is about 7-8 in. by 5-8 in. 
As the last of October draws near tlie young 
and old birds assemble in large flocks and 
leave for tlie south. 

O.'AO' XV, 3GUQ> 1820. P*©3 


Cowbirds in a Black-and-white Creeper’s Nest.— In the spring of 1881 
a friend reported finding a bird’s nest with two sorts of eggs in it. Suspect- 
ing the solution of this mystery, I examined the nest some days later and 
found a couple of young Cowbirds, with gaping mouths but fat and plump, 
while entirely underneath them was an addled Cowbird’s egg and two 
young Black-and-white Creepers, the latter nearly dead from starvation or 
suffocation — or both. 

In this connection I might record taking Cowbird’s eggs frequently 
from nests of the Indigo Bunting, and that invariably the Buntings have 
deserted their nest after these eggs were removed. —John A. Morden, 
Hyde Parle, Ontario. 


Auk, I, April, 1884. p. (*/ 3 ~ • 


Q) 3>. AidVity ■ 

Foster Parents of the Cowbird.— During the season of 1884 I found . Yll! 

young Cowbirds {Molothrus ater. ) in the nests of the Kingbird House of w — 

Wren, and Chipping Sparrow. — William L. Kells, Listowel, Ontario. ir j' s th ~ all the men , boys and cats. 


Auk, 2, Jan., 1885. P. /06- 


O.& O. XI.Nov. 1886 .p- / fa 


m 


Further Notes on the Cowbird, with 

Remarks on the Nesting of the 
Prothonotary Warbler at 
Quincy, Illinois. 

. .. - (vloC 

Until the season of 1880 I had not been 
aware that the Cowbird ( Molothrm ater 1. ex- 
cept on rare occasions, laid its eggs in Wood- 
peckers’ nests or similar cavities used as 
nesting sites. 

During a two weeks’ collecting trip to Lima 
LakeinMay, 1889, while searcliingfor Warblers’ 
nests, and in particular those of Protonotaria 
citrea, I found, out of some seventy or more 
nests of this species examined, that no less 
than eleven nests contained the egg or eggs of 
this parasite. 

While usually these nests were in holes 
more or less enlarged and not deep, I noted 
on two or three occasions that, while the Cow- 
bird’s eggs wore in the nest the cavity was just 
large enough to permit the Warbler to enter 
and apparently too small for the Cowbird. It 
is also characteristic of this Warbler to re- 
main close about the nest at all times to avoid 
being deprived of their homo by some neigh- 
boring pair, for there are more birds than 
nesting places in the localities searched. 

On several occasions a hole would contain 
a nest and fresh eggs with still another nest 
built on top of it, also containing eggs, thus 
showing that some pair had driven off the first 
occupants. Several of these two-story nests 
which I brought home with me got somewhat 
crushed in packing, and the eggs were found 
broken within them. 

Still another nest was found, in which two 
females had laid, contained nine eggs which 
were of two different types and piled up on 
top of each other. Both females wore near 
and they appeared quarrelsome during the 
time I watched them. 

On this trip I found one nest of the Ken- 
tucky Warbler containing but a single Cow- 
bird’s egg which the female was patiently 
incubating. (There was one chipped egg of 
the Warbler on the ground near the nest.) I 
passed the nest daily for a week, each time 
flushing the female at close quarters, and 
finally I destroyed the egg, which was then 
nearly hatched, and took the nest. Another 
remarkable instance was reported to me by my 
friend George L. Toppan, Esq. of Chicago, 
Illinois. In this case the Cowbird had 
deposited its egg in the nest of a Cliff Swallow. 

Of/to C. Poling. 

Fort Huaehuca, Arizona. 
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Dr. H. A. Atkins, Locke, Ingham Co., 
Mich., writes as follows : 

June 1. — Cowbird laid an egg in the 
nest of a Wood Thrush which then con- 
tained two eggs. At 3. p. m. the Wood 
Thrush laid another egg, four in all. I 
have never found the Cowbird’s egg in a 
nest of so large a bird before 

June 2. — At 10 a. m. found nest of 
Golden-crowned Thrush with two eggs 
and three of the Cowbird, (five in all.) 
Broke the eggs and found them partially 
incubated. One of the eggs was nearly 
spherical. I think I have once or twice in 
my life found three Cowbird’s eggs in the 
same nest. 


O.&O. VII. Oct. 1882. p. /6y 


Cowbird Living with English Sparrows. — I have to 
report a Cowbird as living and accompanying a Hock of 
English Sparrows, which no doubt had hatched and raised 
it. It is only noticeable by its larger size and walk, which 
is not a hop, as is the Sparrow, its color is the same as the 
female Sparrow. — A. H. Boies , Hudson , Mich. 
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A Very Peculiar Bird. 



date fully constructed nests of the right 
species are rather scarce. 


A very strange bird, one whose peculiarity 
in never building a nest of its own is known to 
all oologists, is the Cowbird, or as otherwise 
known to many, the Cow Bunting, Cowpen 
bird and Cow Blackbird, and scientifically as 
Mqlothrus ajer (Bodd.) Gray. Although a fa" 
miliar bird to almost all of those who study 
the avian fauna of North America, and classed 
as a common species in nearly all portions of 
the United States, it is, nevertheless, but little 
understood by students of bird life, and those 
devoted to the elucidation of the enigmas 
which arise so often to startle and perplex us. 
Thinking a few remarks on this familiar spe- 
cies would not come amiss, the writer offers 
the present article, trusting at least to cause 
some to investigate and give extra information 
on the peculiarities of the breeding habits of 
this interesting and apparently unnatural bird. 

Several years ago my attention was drawn to 
the fact that the number of eggs laid by the 
Cow Bunting was not given in any work that I 
had mot with, and further, that many habits 
peculiar to the species were not understood, or 
at least but partially comprehended. The fol- 
lowing queries ultimately suggested themselves 
after considerable thought, namely: 1. What 
is the number of eggs laid by the Cowbird in a 
clutch? 2. Does the Cowbird use judgment 
in depositing eggs as to number, in accordance 
to size of nest invaded or the number of eggs 
to be laid by the rightful owner? 3. Does the 
Cowbird usually select nests that already con- 
tain egg or eggs of the owner, and when empty 
nests are selected is it done because the Cow- 
bird is pressed for time and cannot find another 
nest? 4. Is the Cowbird polygamous? 5. Is 
the Cowbird as secret about invading the nest 
of another bird as generally supposed? 6. Does 
the Cowbird ever assume the duties of a par- 
ent by incubating its hopes of future posterity, 
or, later, supply its own offspring with food? 
7. What is the period of incubation, if we can 
so express it, when represented by the devotion 
of the rightful owner of the nest to the alien 
eggs? Lastly will the imposed on owner of 
the nest hatch several alien eggs when there 
are none of her own in the nest? 

In Michigan where the writer’s observations 
have been mainly made during the last twenty 
years, the Cowbird has appeared on an average 
March 29tli, the earliest arrival being March 
16th, and the latest April 9tli. About May 
10th the birds are prepared to drop eggs into 
almost any inviting nest. Previous to that j 


Prom May 1.5tli, when the smaller species are 
prepared for household duties, to July 1st, the 
Cow Bunting is ever on the qui vive to surprise 
owners of homes with the unwelcome dona- 
tions. At the time of arrival only males are 
seen, and it is fair to say that the females 
arrive about four days later. On pleasant, 
sunshiny days both sexes may be seen sitting 
in lazy contentment along fences or in the 
trees, the males endeavoring to effect their 
unmusical splreele, uttered in a drawling 
manner. At this time the feathers are ruffled 
up about the neck, the bird appearing much 
like the Red-Wing Blackbird in his actions. 
There is also a call note, uttered by both sexes 
sounding like squeak. The species is emi- 
nently gregarious from the time it arrives 
until it departs, the two sexes appearing to be 
about equal in numbers excepting during the 
active season of laying when the females are 
undoubtedly occupied hunting around for 
asylums wherein to deposit their eggs. At 
this time the males predominate in numbers 
and may be easily identified, as their glossy 
coats form a marked contrast to the dull 
brown of their companion’s apparel. In late 
May and June the males appear to outrank the 
females in about the proportion of three to 
two. Later in the season when the young are 
associated with the adults and after moulting 
is over the sombre coats prevail. 

The Cowbirds are gregarious during the 
entire season, but are more inclined to con- 
gregate during spring and after moulting, 
often associating with large flocks of the Rusty 
Crackles, and occasionally with the common 
Crow, Blackbirds and Redwings during au- 
tumn. They usually fly in flocks of five to 
eight during breeding season, but may be 
found in flocks of twenty to fifty later in the 
season. 

As to the number of eggs laid by this species 
I am at a loss to state with certainty, but will 
give a few observations that approach accuracy. 
One day I secured a female alive, and as she 
was only injured slightly in the wing I deter- 
mined to save her in order to examine her 
habits. The date of capture was May 27th, 
and as she fed greedily on the mixed insect 
and other foods that were offered the follow- 
ing day, there was but little doubt but the 
captive would survive. On May 29th an egg 
with the characteristic form and markings 
was laid in the cage, quite forty hours after 
she became a prisoner. From this I was sat- 
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The Cowbird ( Molothrus ater ) as a Fly-destroyer. — On the 20th of 
October my little son shot a male Cowbird, winging it slightly; the 
bird was exceedingly active and fought most vigorously when taken in 
the hand, pecking savagely, but the moment it was placed on the floor, or 
on a table, it quieted down, and would step promptly and fearlessly up to 
an extended hand, and if a fly were presented, pick it off and stand patient- 
ly to wait for more. It caught flies with unerring snaps of its beak, as 
they flew around its head, buzzed against the window panes, or rested on 
the floor or table top; it drank freely of water, and delighted in picking up 
fine grains of earth and sand between its meals of flies. My children 
began to feed it promiscuously, butit refused everythingexcept flies. They 
took it from room to room, when it was turned loose, and at once began 
its incessant war upon flies, soon catching every one that was not roosting 
on the ceiling. Finally after six or seven days of this captivity the supply 
of live flies gave out, and the bird was taken into the summer kitchen 
where these insects were in the greatest abundance and where large 
numbers were dead, having been whipped by the servants and the chil-' 
dren; the Cowbird ate very heartily of these dead flies, and the next 
morning was found dead in its cage, in which it had been regularly shut 
up and covered every night. 

It became fearless, and was easily taken up in the hand, after it had 
been in the children’s hands about a day; it would stand facing them on 
a table top, and take flies, from their hands as rapidly as they could be 
passed over. — Henry W. Elliott, Smithsonian Institution , Washington , 

D. C. 
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A new Foster-parent of the Cowbird. — On April 28, 1902 , 1 found in an 
old log cabin a nest of Bewick’s Wren, containing five fresh eggs of the 
owner and one fresh egg of the Cowbird. This species I do not find 
mentioned in any book, not even the late Maj. Chas. E. Bendire’s monu- 
mental -work, as a foster-parent of the Cowbird. The nest in question 
was found in the southern part of Ross Co., Ohio, was photographed and 
the entire set collected. — W. F. Henninger, Waverly , Ohio. 

Auk, XIX, Oct., 1602, p p-v-i- 
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tification of Latham’s description, but rather to a lapsus of the /(,£> 


pen, for under the ‘Black Oriole’ Latham quotes PI. Enlum. 534, 
the same figure which Boddaert a few pages earlier (p. 31, see 
above) named Oriolus niger , while again Latham quotes PI. 
Enl. 606, f. 1. under the ‘Lesser Black Oriole,’ the bird in ques- 
tion, to which Boddaert, therefore, most probably intended to 
refer. 

That ‘ Oriolus ater ’ lacks the appendix mi hi is totally insignifi- 
cant. A few examples, picked up at random, are sufficient to 
show that: Hirundo albiventer (pi. enl. 564. 2, Bodd. p. 32), 
Muscicapa fusca (574, 1, p. 34), Muscicapa eques (831, 1, p. 
51), Tringa miles (835, p. 51), Formicarius cayanensis (821, 
p. 50), Motacilla naevia (752, 1, p. 47)5 Motacilla eques (730, 
p. 46), Tanagra nigricula et T. pileata (720, 1 and 2, p. 45)? 
Tanagra grisea (714, 1, p. 45), Tanagra rufa (7x1, p. 45), 
Parus cinctus (708, p. 44), etc. The ‘last seven are particularly 
interesting as compared with the name given to the bird on plate 
7x2. The latter is based upon- exactly the same authorities and in 
precisely the same manner as the above, to which ‘ mihi ’ is not 
appended, and still the species figured on pi. 712 is called 
“Alauda capensis mihi* 

Somebody might perhaps object, that ‘ Oriolus ater ’ belongs as 
a quotation to ‘black oriole’ (see Boddaert’s text as quoted above) 
because only separated from it by a comma. In reply I shall only 
refer to Bodd., p. 44, and the following quotation to prove that 
the comma is of no account : 

“704. 2. Figuier Protonotaire, Buff. IX. p. 465. Briss. Ornith. III. o. 

Motacilla citrea, Linn. Gen. 114. o.” 

On the same page are two examples, 701, 2, and 706, 1. 

There is, therefore, in my mind no doubt but what Dr. Coues 
was perfectly justified in proposing the change from Molothrus 
pecoris to Molothorus ater for the American Cowbird. 

* Numerous similar examples might be quoted, as pi. 700. 1 and 2, compared with 
701, 2, 702, 703, 1 and 2; 706. 1 compared with the same pi. fig. 2, all these on p. 44. In 
many of these cases the absence of 'mihi' is very notable, as both the generic and the 
specific names were new and given by Boddaert., 

Auk, 2, Jan. , 1886. p. * 
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Scomberesox saurus, Flem. The Saury — called 
here by the fishermen, the bill-fish. Not unfrequently 
taken on some parts of the coast in nets. Two specimens 
have lately been cast ashore at Nahant — one of which, 
very perfect, was presented to the Society by Mr. Jona- 
than Johnson of that place. 

Murienoides guttata, Lacepede. The butter-fish. 
Found in large numbers under the rocks on beaches at 
low tide. 

Physis furcdtus, Flem. The great forked beard. 
Incorrectly called by our fishermen the Hake. 

Gasterosteus quadroons, Mitchill. The four 
spined stickle-back . — A specimen of this pretty little fish, 
one inch and three lines in length, was brought me by 
Mr. Joseph P. Couthouy, who found it thrown upon the 
beach of South Boston Point, at the entrance of Boston 
Harbor. 


J CL c /VW-Ae vy /'ll (Jf 

ART. XIX.— REMARKS ON THE POSITIONS ASSUMED 
BY GEORGE ORD, ESQ. IN RELATION TO THE COW 
BLACK-BIRD, (ICTERUS AGRIPENNIS) IN LOUDON’S 
MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY, 1836. By Thomas M Brewer. 
Read July 6th, 1836. 

“ Of all the known birds that are indigenous to North 
America” says Mr. Ord, in a communication to Loudon’s 
Magazine for February, 1836, “perhaps there is not one 
whose habits are so interesting as those of the cow- 
bunting, cow-bird, cow-pen bird or cow black-bird, 
(the Fringilla pecoris of Latham) ; and yet there is 
hardly one, whose history has been involved in greater 
obscurity.” These observations are just ; and to the 
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latter clause he might have added, that among American 
birds, there is hardly a single species whose habits are less 
generally known, except indeed by professed ornitholo- 
gists, than those of this interesting bird. Its very existence 
among us is unknown to most ; or if any are aware that 
we have a bird that imposes upon its neighbors the task 
of rearing its young, it is but too often confounded with 
the European cuckoo. But the fact is, our cuckoos, thus 
unjustly involved in the obloquy attached to the conduct 
of the European species, in the beautiful language of 
Wilson, “ build their own nest, hatch their own eggs, 
and rear their own young ; and in conjugal and parental 
affection, are nowise behind any of their neighbors of 
the grove.” 

That the habits of this bird should have been thus 
involved in obscurity, and should continue so, to the 
present day, will not, perhaps, strike us with so much 
astonishment, when we learn that such distinguished nat- 
uralists as Wilson, Nuttall and Audubon, have not been 
entirely free, in their account of its habits, from inaccu- 
racies. Many of the errors and omissions of these justly 
celebrated naturalists have been pointed out by Mr. Ord, 
in the communication before alluded to. Several of his 
positions I have it in my power to confirm, by actual 
observation. There are, however, many, which he seems 
to have adopted much too hastily ; which are not only 
not supported, but have actually been confuted by estab- 
lished facts. There are also some circumstances which 
he appears to have overlooked altogether. To the con- 
sideration of these, I would ask your attention a few 
moments. 

In the first place, the writer of the above paper enu- 
merates four positions assumed by others, but which he 
pronounces untenable. They are, 
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1st. “There is never more than one egg of the cow- 
bunting deposited in the same nest.” 

2nd. “ The egg invariably hatches before those of the 
foster bird.” 

3rd. “ The foster mother, in seeking food for her first- 
born, neglects her own eggs, and their embryos conse- 
quently perish.” 

4th. “ The birds selected by the cow-bunting as 
nurses of her progeny are always smaller than herself.” 

He is undoubtedly correct as to the first position. His 
views on this point he makes good, by a number of in- 
stances which he adduces. But it has not, as he would 
lead us to infer, been assumed, by either Wilson or Nut- 
tall, nor yet, in all probability, did Audubon so intend. 
Wilson merely says, “ I have never known more than 
one egg of the cow-bunting dropped in the same nest 
and Mr. Ord afterwards tells us that the fact of two being 
sometimes found, became known to Wilson before his 
death. And even the position of Mr. Audubon, un- 
founded as it may seem at a hasty glance, and wholly at 
variance with established facts, which was evidently the 
one had in view when Mr. Ord maintained the unten- 
ableness of the above position, if fairly considered, will 
admit of a construction, not only not untenable, but one 
which Mr. Ord’s own observations will tend to confirm. 
His words are ; “ The cow-bird never deposits more than 
one egg in a nest, although it is probable it thus leaves 
several in different nests, especially when we consider the 
vast number of the species that are to be seen on their 
return southward ?” If, by this, Audubon means to assert 
that the same cow-bunting never lays more than one egg 
in the same nest, and not that there is never more than 
one cow-bunting’s egg in the same nest, (which last 
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meaning Mr. Ord does seem to attribute to his words, 
but which is by no means a fair inference) he is undoubt- 
edly correct. “ The simultaneous hatching of the eggs,” 
(to use Mr. Ord’s own words) in every instance where 
two cow-troopial’s eggs have been found in the same 
nest, “ proves that they had been deposited by different 
individuals.” 

Mr. Ord would not certainly have us suppose he 
considered the fact as unknown to Nuttall. For the 
latter writes, “ I have sometimes remarked two of these 
eggs in the same nest, but in this case, one of them 
commonly proves abortive.” “ If one commonly proves 
abortive,” remarks Mr. Ord, “ both sometimes must 
hatch. Now as Mr. Nuttall does not inform us that he 
ever saw two cow-buntings in the same nest, we are 
compelled to infer that the circumstance of abortion is 
related at second hand.” I wish not to pass a too hasty 
judgment, but I cannot but regard the inference involved 
in the last sentence, one of the most hastily deduced that 
ever fell from the pen of a naturalist. It is not only not 
justified by Mr. Nuttall’s words, but appears to me direct- 
ly contradictory to Mr. Ord’s own deductions, in the line 
preceding. If Mr. Nuttall does not tell us, in as many 
words, that he ever saw two cow-buntings in the same 
nest, it certainly is much fairer to infer that fact from 
what he does say, than the contrary. For he tells us, 
that in several instances, he has seen two cow black-bird’s 
eggs in the same nest ; in most of which cases, one of 
them commonly proved abortive ; and as they did not do 
so in every instance, Mr. Ord very justly infers that in 
some of them both must have hatched ; and in the same 
breath, he jumps at once to the very opposite conclusion, 
that because Mr. Nuttall does not tell us that he saw the 
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one, he is compelled to infer that he did not witness the 
other. Mr. Nuttall does not tell us, in so many words, 
that he ever saw the nest of the chipping sparrow. Are 
we thence to infer that he never did see one, but that his 
description of it is “ related at second hand ?” Where 
then will Mr. Ord find the position in question, which if 
he could, find assumed, he would be amply justified in 
pronouncing it untenable ? What naturalist ever assumed 
it? Not Wilson, for he only expresses his ignorance on 
the subject. Not Audubon, for, as far as we can see, he 
leaves the point untouched. And most certainly not Nut- 
tall. We are compelled to think that he has but wasted 
his time in demolishing an imaginary position. 

On the second point I can offer nothing from personal 
observation, either in support of, or in opposition to Mr. 
Ord’s views. In the only instances that have fallen under 
my notice, the eggs of the cow-troopial alone were 
hatched. On this head, the writer of the above paper 
in Loudon modestly observes ; “ The opinion advanced 
by Wilson, and echoed by others, that the cow-bunting is 
invariably the first hatched, is mere conjecture, totally 
unsupported by facts. It must now yield to truth ; al- 
though the sentimental reader will, doubtless, regret that 
the profound reflections on the ‘ wisdom of nature’ will 
lose much of their efficacy or application.” After such 
a preface, we are naturally led to expect that Mr. Ord 
would make good his point, by at least one instance, in 
which the cow-troopial can be proved to have been hatch- 
ed after at least one of the other inmates of the nest. 
What are we to think then, when, although he relates 
many of his observations, to make good his point, from 
not one of them can we infer, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, that the cow-troopial was not, in every instance, 
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hatched the first ? I will not detain you with a detail of 
his observations ; their amount is, that in several instances 
he found the parasite and the young of the owner of the 
nest hatched during the same night. But what right has 
he to assume, that the cow-troopial was not batched 
twelve hours before the others? On one occasion, he 
found a nest of the indigo bird, containing one egg of the 
cow-troopial and three legitimate eggs : eleven days after 
he found the egg of the troopial hatched and two of the 
indigo bird’s. The egg-shell of the former, and that of 
one of the latter, remained in the nest. The other had 
been removed. From this Mr. Ord infers that the last 
was the first hatched. This assumption is entirely gratui- 
tous ; and until it be admitted that birds uniformly remove 
their egg-shells within a certain time after the eggs have 
been hatched, (which indeed, Mr. Ord would seem to 
assume, but in proof of which he offers nothing) we must 
beg leave to wait for more satisfactory proof before we 
can declare untenable, a position assumed by Wilson, 
Audubon and Nuttall, sustained by their actual observa- 
tions and proved in every instance to be the fact, when 
the case would admit of proof. All that has yet been 
proved, on the opposite side of the question, is, that the 
eggs of other birds have been hatched during the same 
night as the cow-troopial. 

In pronouncing the third position untenable, Mr. Ord 
is undoubtedly, in part, correct. But that it holds good 
in most instances is still undeniable ; and the few instances 
to the contrary that have been cited, must be regarded as 
but exceptions to a very general rule. Mr. Ord, how- 
ever, has but echoed a fact, in the discovery of which he 
has been anticipated by Nuttall, who speaks of the red- 
eyed vireo “faithfully nursing the foundling along with 
her own brood.” 
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The last position which Mr. Ord combats is, that “ the 
birds selected by the cow-bunting, are always smaller 
than herself.” In support of his views on this subject 
he mentions, that he twice found the parasite in the nest 
of the wood thrush, which bird is larger than the troopial. 
The eggs were in these instances set upon and hatched 
by the owners of the respective nests. The credit of the 
discovery of this fact is undoubtedly due to Mr. Ord. The 
scientific world is indebted to him so far as this goes, but 
no farther. For the rule is not the less a general one, 
because exceptions to it have been found. For, while 
the cow-troopial’s egg is frequently detected in the nests 
of no less than fifteen different species, all of which are 
smaller than that bird, it has been thus far discovered in 
the nest of but one solitary species which is of a larger 
size, and that in only two instances. 

On this subject Audubon has fallen into a singular, and 
for him, unusual error. He says, “ it is also a very remark- 
able circumstance, that although the cow-bird is larger 
than the species in the nest of which it deposits its eggs, 
the eggs themselves are not much superior in size to those 
of their intended foster-parents.” “ If this were the fact, 
it would justly be entitled to the epithet remarkable,” 
says Mr. Ord. In his views on this point, Mr. Ord is 
undoubtedly correct, and Audubon singularly mistaken. 
We are willing to award to the former all the credit that 
js his due, for correcting this mistake. But if Mr. Ord had 
contented himself with simply pointing out the mistake, 
instead of descending and disgracing the pages of his 
paper by bestowing upon Audubon the contemptuous 
epithet of “ sagacious naturalist ;” instead of exulting at, 
and ridiculing the overthrow of the scheme of “ adapta- 
tion of means to ends which the Author of Birds of 
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America deduces from this supposed fact, — instead of 
instituting an odious comparison between Nuttalland Audu- 
bon, by styling the former the more discerning naturalist, 
it would have been much more to his credit. Such things 
are alike unmanly and unbecoming the cause of science. 
We can overlook a mistake in one who has done so much 
to the cause of natural history. We cannot so readily 
excuse the correction of that error when apparently dic- 
tated by feelings of a personal character. 

In this same paper we also find the following paragraph : 
“ It appears to be the prevailing opinion, that if the cow- 
bird deposits her egg in a nest wherein the owner has not 
yet begun to lay, the nest is either deserted forthwith or 
the egg of the intruder is so buried by the addition of 
fresh materials, that it becomes abortive. On this head 
I am not prepared to speak further, than that the opinion 
wears the appearance of probability.” His opinion ap- 
pears to have been strengthened by the following circum- 
stance. “ On the 11th of June I found the nest of the 
red-eyed flycatcher containing a cow-bird’s egg, and one 
of her own. As from the smallness of the nest, the cow- 
bird could not enter its cavity, she was compelled to sit 
over it ; and her egg in dropping, broke the fly-catcher’s. 
The nest was abandoned.” This fact has very little 
bearing on the point in question, as it is one of the most 
common occurrences to find nests forsaken, in which one 
or more of the eggs have been broken. Mr. Ord is, 
however, mistaken in regarding it as the prevailing opi- 
nion that such is invariably the case. Audubon implies 
the possibility of there being instances to the contrary, 
and Mr. Nuttall plainly tells us, that such is the fact. 
Could not the author of the article in Loudon, draw any 
inference from the following, which we find in Audubon ? 
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“ Should the cow-bird deposit its egg in a nest newly- 
finished and as yet empty, the owners of the nest, not un- 
frequently desert it.” Did he not read the following pas- 
sage in Niittall ? “ The only example perhaps, to the con- 
trary, of deserting the nest when solely occupied by the stray 
egg, is in the blue-bird, who, attached strongly to breed- 
ing places, in which it often continues for several years, 
has been known to lay, though with apparent reluctance, 
after the deposition of the cow-bird’s egg.” From this 
we see, that the one leaves us to infer that the rule is not 
universal, — the other plainly tells us so. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, an interesting circumstance, that fell under 
my observation the present summer, places the question 
beyond controversy, so far as the universality of the rule 
is concerned. On the 10th of June, I found the nest of 
a red-eyed vireo nearly finished. It was situated on the 
extremity of a branch of an oak, at the height of about 
thirty feet. As in its situation then, it was quite inacces- 
sible, I succeeded in fastening a cord to the end of the 
limb, and by bringing it nearer to the body of the tree 
and securing it in that situation, I brought it within reach, 
with a view of obtaining specimens of its eggs. Although 
the nest was by this means nearly inverted, the bird did 
not forsake it, but built up a new side where the nest had 
been brought down, and thus adapted it to its new situa- 
tion. This process rendered the nest of a very peculiarly 
deep shape. About a fortnight after, on examining the 
nest, I found in it two eggs of the cow-troopial, consider- 
ably advanced in incubation, although there were none of 
the owners of the nest. On the 30th of the same month, 
one egg of the vireo was found to have been added. This 
had evidently been set upon but a few days ; those of the 
cow-troopial appeared about to hatch. This fact is of the 
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most satisfactory nature, for not only one, but actually two 
eggs of the cow black-bird were deposited, and instead 
of being forsaken, were set upon at least a week before 
the bird was ready to lay any of her own eggs. And 
though repeatedly disturbed, first by having her empty 
and unfinished nest nearly inverted, then by having the 
eggs of the cow-troopial removed and afterwards replaced, 
in order to put their identity beyond a doubt, and again 
by having her own egg removed, she still clung to her 
adopted offspring, with unexampled fidelity. 

Again, we find the following paragraph, in which, by 
his unwarranted deductions, he is guilty of great injustice 
to Mr. Nuttall : “ There is a passage in Mr. Nuttall’s 
history of the blue-grey fly-catcher, which I cannot for- 
bear quoting, as it involves one of the most preposterous 
ideas that ever entered into the brain of a naturalist. 
After describing the nest of the fly-catcher, our author 
adds, ‘ In this frail nest, the cow-troopial sometimes 
deposits her egg, and leaves her offspring to the care ot 
these affectionate and pigmy nurses. In this case, as 
with the cuckoo in the nest of the yellow wren, and that 
of the red-tailed warbler, the egg is probably conveyed 
by the parent, and placed in this small and slender cradle, 
which could not be able to sustain the weight, or receive 
the body of the intruder.’ ” “ It seems,” observes Mr. 

Ord, “ that some astute observers have lately discovered 
that the European cuckoo is in the habit of transporting 
her egg in her mouth, when the situation of the nest of 
her selected nurse (a hole in the wall for instance) should 
seem to hinder her ingress to it. Mr. Nuttall, seizing 
upon this idea, does not hesitate to conjecture that the 
same stratagem is practised by our cow-bunting in the 
case instanced by him.” What right has he to assume 
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that the mouth is the only means by which a bird can be 
supposed to convey its egg ? Is it not far more probable 
that in this instance the egg is conveyed in the bird’s 
claws ? Improbable as this hypothesis may seem, it is 
much less so than any explanation, that has yet been 
found, for several facts connected with the history of this 
bird. Thus its egg is very frequently found in the nest 
of the golden-crowned thrush. Now the formation of 
this nest is such as utterly to preclude the possibility of 
the cow-troopial ever entering it for the purpose of 
depositing its egg. “ It builds,” says Wilson, “ a snug, 
somewhat singular nest on the ground, in the woods, 
generally on a declivity facing the south. Though sunk 
below the surface, it is arched over, and only a small hole 
left for entrance.” One of these nests, found in Cam- 
bridge by Mr. William T. Rotch, is, from measurement, 
but two inches in diameter. The entrance to the nest 
has been widened since it was found, but is not now more 
than one and a half inches wide. The cow-troopial is 
seven inches in length, eleven in alar extent, and about 
four through the body. Does it seem more improbable 
that the egg is conveyed by the bird, than that a body 
seven inches long and four thick can introduce itself 
through a passage one and a half inches wide into a space 
not more than two inches in diameter ? Mr. Ord might 
at least have found some other explanation, before he 
pronounced the only one that has yet been offered, for 
these singular facts, “ the most preposterous idea that 
ever entered the brain of a naturalist.” 

Mr. Ord, in speaking of the opinion advanced by 
Audubon that birds have the means of distinguishing an 
addled egg, says ; “ I have reason to believe that birds 
possess no such knowledge ; and I am confident that 
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when an addle egg is removed, it is not by the owner of 
the nest, but by some vagrant bird in search of food.” A 
few pages after, we find the following sentence, which in 
a manner involves a contradiction to the above : “ It is 
admitted that the cow-bunting never drops her egg into 
the nest of a bird that has commenced incubation.” Now 
if Audubon is wrong, as Mr. Ord says he is, in the first 
position, may not Mr. Ord’s latter position be unfounded ? 
If Mr. Ord is not incorrect in the latter, why is Audubon 
necessarily in error? For we see not on what grounds 
we cannot allow to birds the power of distinguishing 
addled eggs, and yet allow the cow-troopial the power of 
ascertaining whether the eggs in the nest in which it pro- 
poses to deposit its own, have been set upon or not. 

Mr. Ord concludes his article by several positions 
which he assumes. As the first four are but the reverse 
of assumptions which he pronounced untenable and which 
have been already considered, I will not detain you by a 
repetition of them. The remainder are, 

1st. “ When two eggs of the cow-bunting are hatched 
in the nest of a bird smaller than herself, the young of 
the foster-bird, for the want of room, are either smothered 
in the nest, or jostled out of it.” 

2nd. “ When only one egg of the cow-bunting is 
hatched in the nest of a bird smaller than herself, the 
young cow-bird, and the young of the owner of the nest, 
are nourished and reared with equal affection, and dwell 
in harmony together.” 

3rd. “ When the cow-bunting drops her egg in the 
nest of a bird larger than herself, the selected nurse does 
not eject the egg, but hatches the stranger, and nourishes 
it as her own.” 

4th. “ The cow-bunting will drop her egg into a nest 
which contains more than one egg.” 
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His first position is undoubtedly sound ; as in every 
instance, where two cow-buntings have been known to 
have been hatched in the same nest, it has uniformly 
resulted in the death of the smaller birds. 

The second position cannot be so readily admitted. 
That it does frequently occur is undisputed, but that the 
reverse is much more frequently the case is equally unde- 
niable. The very fact that the circumstance was unknown 
to men of such observation as Wilson, Audubon and Nut- 
tall, should make us hesitate, before, from a few occasional 
instances, we set it down at once, as a general rule. 

The third rule Mr. Ord founds upon the circumstance 
before alluded to, of his twice finding the egg of a troopial 
in the nest of the wood-thrush. Upon these slight grounds 
he does not hesitate to set it down as a general rule, that 
larger birds invariably hatch these eggs when entrusted 
to their care. If new rules are to be admitted as well- 
founded, and old ones to be dismissed as unfounded, upon 
such slight grounds and groundless inferences as Mr. Ord 
would have them, the laws of nature, unchanging and 
immutable as they in reality are, will be made to appear 
as uncertain as the sands of the sea-shore. If he had 
merely assumed that this fact held true with the wood- 
thrush, nothing could have been said ; but what right has 
he to assume that the same is the case with every other 
bird, larger than the cow black-bird ? it is well known 
that the cat-bird invariably removes the eggs of strange 
birds not merely of different, but even of the same spe- 
cies, and the robin as invariably forsakes her nest if thus 
intruded upon. And until Mr. Ord can adduce satisfac- 
tory proof that the troopial is hatched and nursed in the 
nest of the meadow lark, the Baltimore oriole, the red- 
winged black-bird, the king-bird, the ferruginous thrush, 
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the cat-bird, the robin, the hermit thrush, the ground 
robin, the cardinal grosbeak, the cuckoo, the woodpecker, 
&tc., (I ask not all — a few species will suffice), he cannot 
but be thought to have hastily adopted an unfounded and 
untenable position. 

His last position, that the cow-bunting will drop her 
egg in a nest which contains more than one egg, is a fact 
of too common occurrence to need confirmation. One 
would think it a fact too well known to the veriest tyro 
in ornithology to require being mentioned at all ; least of 
all, of being brought forward as a new discovery. 

There is one circumstance, connected with the history 
of this bird, which does not appear to be generally known. 
It has been mentioned that when a cow black-bird’s egg 
is deposited in a nest newly finished, and before the owner 
has begun to lay, the bird will frequently enclose the egg 
in fresh materials so as to prevent it from ever hatching. 
It does not appear to be known that the bird will some- 
times, in order to get rid of the intruder, bury with the 
cow-troopial’s, her own eggs. That such is sometimes 
the case, the following will show. In the summer of 
1835, I found in the botanical garden in Cambridge, a 
nest of the summer yellow-bird, which a brood had evi- 
dently but just left. Its peculiarly elongated shape, at- 
tracted my notice. Upon examining it, I found that the 
bird had apparently first constructed a nest of the usual 
shape, and had deposited in it three of her own eggs. 
At this period, a cow black-bird had added another. Not 
wishing, as it would seem, to waste her time by rearing a 
stranger, to the probable destruction of her own offspring, 
and yet unwilling to be at the trouble of constructing a 
nest entirely anew, she merely built an additional story 
to it : thus effectually destroying the egg of the intruder, 
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but with it, her own. In this upper story she had evi- 
dently succeeded in raising her second brood in safety. 
In the centre of this nest, I found these four eggs thus 
singularly incarcerated. 

There is also another circumstance to which I would 
direct your attention. There are found two kinds of 
parasite eggs so different in marking, as to warrant us in 
considering them the product of different species, did 
we know any other than the cow-troopial to which to 
attribute one of them. One of these eggs is “ thickly 
sprinkled over with grains of pale brown on a dirty white 
ground.” Its thickness is nearly the same throughout. 
This is the egg of the cow black-bird. The other egg is 
considerably larger in size, one end is evidently much 
more pointed than the other, its ground is pure white and 
the spots are much more sparing and are of a much deeper 
tint of brown, nearly approaching to black. To what bird 
does this egg belong ? If to the cow-troopial, in what 
manner shall we explain this unusual difference ? If not, 
to what bird shall we attribute it ? Nuttall, in his account 
of the ambiguous sparrow, which he supposes a new 
species, asks, “ may not this be the offspring of the white 
and more sparingly spotted egg, deposited occasionally in 
the nests of the cow-bird’s nurses ?” If so, why is not 
this rare bird proportionally common with its egg ? 

One word, before concluding, on our cuckoos. To 
show how little these birds deserve the obloquy with 
which they are too often inconsiderately regarded, 1 will 
relate a trivial, but not uninteresting circumstance, which 
fell under my own observation. A nest of the black- 
billed cuckoo, containing three young, was found in Cam- 
bridge in the summer of 1835, and the female, brutally 
shot in the nest by a boy. The young, so far from per- 
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ishing from hunger, were carefully and affectionately 
nursed by the surviving male. Such things are of com- 
mon occurrence among birds in general, but it is what 
would hardly have been expected from the hated and 
much injured cuckoo. 

Among the foster parents of the cow-troopial, Wilson 
enumerates the blue-bird, the chipping-sparrow, the 
golden-crowned thrush, the red-eyed fly-catcher, the 
goldfinch, the Maryland yellow-throat, the white-eyed 
fly-catcher, and the blue-grey flycatcher. To these 
Audubon adds the summer yellow-bird. Nuttall adds 
the indigo-bird, the song-sparrow, and Wilson’s thrush. 
Ord mentions the wood-thrush. To these may be added 
the small pewee in the Society’s collection, the purple- 
finch in that of Mr. S. Cabot Jr., and the bay-winged finch 
in my own. 

1 must crave the indulgence of the Society for tres- 
passing upon so much of their time. The importance of 
having every new fact that is advanced in science duly 
considered, must be my excuse. If I have hesitated 
from insufficient grounds, to dismiss old positions and 
adopt the new ones of Mr. Ord, I trust I have given the 
facts he brings forward, all the weight they deserve. If 
I have felt called upon to notice and animadvert upon a 
spirit of hostility towards co-laborers in the cause of 
science, which but too clearly shows itself in his paper, 
I trust I have done no more than every friend of fair and 
honest criticism will be willing to do in similar cases, no 
matter who be the offender. 


Since making the above communication, I have been 
able to investigate with a little more fulness, the sub- 
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ject of the removal of eggs by birds, from one place to 
another ; and the result of my inquiries has satisfied me, 
that the thing is mot only not impossible, but that it is 
practised much more frequently, by several species of 
birds, than is generally imagined. I have been recently 
informed by the author of “ Birds of America,” that he 
has himself seen the chuck-will’s-widow remove her eggs 
to another place on perceiving that they had been handled. 
With regard to the cow-troopial, in the case of the golden- 
crowned thrush, this same accurate observer of nature 
informs me that the cow black-bird is in the custom of 
rolling her egg along on the ground, and of thrusting it 
into the opening of the nest of the thrush with her head. 
This, however, could not have been practised in the nest 
of which I have already spoken in the possession of Mr. 
Rotch, and in which an egg of the cow black-bird was 
actually found, a fact of which I was not aware when I 
gave a description of this nest. It was impossible that 
this method could have been put in practice in this case, 
as the nest was not built as it generally is, upon the ground, 
but on a bush slightly elevated above the ground. In all 
other respects it was exactly similar, the entrance being 
on the side and not on the top. It must therefore have 
been thrust into the nest by means either of the bill or of 
the claws of the bird. From the inconvenient shape of 
the former, it would seem most probable that the latter 
was the means employed. I am inclined to think that 
the removal, not only of the eggs, but even of the nests, 
is also not of unfrequent occurrence. It has been related, 
with every appearance of truth, to have been witnessed 
in France, in the European nightingale. I am nearly 
certain that I have met with another instance in our 
common house-wren. The only reason I have for hesi- 
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Xanthocephalus icterocephalus in Lower Canada. — While on 
the Lower St. Lawrence, in July last, Mr. N. A. Comeau handed me for 
identification the skin of a Yellow-headed Blackbird ( Xanthocephalus 
icterocephalus) that he shot, early in September (“about Sept. 4”), 1878, 
in his dooryard, at Gedbout River, Province of Quebec, Canada — six miles 
west of the entrance to the Gulf. — C. Hart Merriam, M. D., Locust 
Grove , New York. 1 


Bua N, 0.0, 3, Oct, 1881 , p, -?V 6 . 


Birds within Ten Miles of Point 
de Monts, Gan, Comeatt & Merriam 


42. Xanthocephalus icterocephalus. Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
— An accidental straggler from the west. Mr. Comeau shot a male of this 
species in his dooryard, at Godbout, early in September, 1878.* 


Bull, N, 0.0, 7 , Oct, 1,882. P. 236 


Records from Toronto, H.E.T.Setoa 


Yellow-headed Blackbird. Xanthocephalus ictero- 
cephalus. — This species has been taken a number of times, in 
company with the Red-winged Blackbird, by Mr. Wm. Loane, 
who describes it as the Californian Blackbird. The specimen I 
examined was taken by that gentleman ; it is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Jacobs of Centre Street, Toronto. 


Auk, 2, Oct., 1886, p.334 





182 . Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. Yellow-headed Black- 
B ird. — Accidental; one record, a male taken about 1885 ; this bird is. 
now in my collection. 1 


1 Auk, II, 1885, 334. 
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Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus and Spiza americana in Maine - A 
female Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus was collected by Mr Fred 
Rack 1 iff, on Metinic Island, Knox Co., Maine, Aug. 17, !88 2 The bird 
was discovered quite early in the forenoon in a piece of oats on the north- 
east part of the island, where it remained until a little after noon, when it 
was shot. The island lies about four miles southeast of the mainland of 
the town of St. George. The capture was effected directly after a ‘fog 
mull’ and light rain, but no heavy wind was experienced here. The bird 
was flushed several times before it was shot, but showed no disposition to 
leave the place. Mr. Rackliff mounted it for his collection. I believe. kfJTtna**- 
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this is the first instance of the bird’s capture in Maine. 


"V ellow-headed Blackbird {Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus ) in Maine. 

Early in November, 1886, there was sent me for identification by Mr. Fred. 
Rackliff, of Spruce Head, Maine, a young female of this species, which 
Mr. Rackliff stated was shot by him on Metnic Isle, August q i88t. 


—Robert Ridgway, Washington, D. C. . _ , 

* Auk, 4, July 1887. p. 


General Notes. 

Corrections. — Xanthocephalus xanthocenhalus « • 
in Maine. -In a note in -The Auk ’ Vol X Tm 7 " amencana 
mentioned these birds in terms that require further notice 93 ’ Tl ^ 1 

I'saw fhlTi d ^f tW ° n H tiCeS the, ' e ^ a ^screpanc/’of ‘nearly ay el-" As 
I saw the bud before and at the time it was shot, and kept record of the 

act in my diary, I feel authorized to furnish the correct date which R 
I have previously stated, Aug. r 7 , l8 8, That both notes mfer t o t h e 

a„n c : P ~at^ •T Ugh,y lately seen Mr. Rac^ff 

that he ha 7 16 Same b "' d which he sent to Mr. Ridgway, and 

evident hat TheL ‘ 7 ^ in Maine n01 ' eUewhere It is 

vident that the source at erroneous date is not with Mr. Ridgway. 

Auk XI. Jan. 1864 p. 78-79 
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Yellow-headed Blackbird at Ipswich, Mass.— At Ipswich, Mass., 
September 17, 1917, I had under observation for about half an hour, a 
Yellow-headed Blackbird ( Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus) . It was in the 
plumage of the female. — Francis Beach White, Concord, N. H. 
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Yellow-headed Blackbird at Ipswich, Mass.— At Ipswich, Mass., 
September 17, 1917, I had under observation for about half an hour, a 
Yellow-headed Blackbird ( Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus) . It was in the 
plumage of the female. — Francis Beach White, Concord, N. H. 

^M.xx^y, /7 /<?jsa,AA. 


Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus in Connecticut. — A bird which ap- 
pears to be unquestionably of this species was shot out of a flock of 
Agelaius fihczniceus, on the open meadow opposite Hartford, late in July, 
1884. From the plumage, I consider it to be a female. This makes, I 
believe, the third recorded occurrence of this species in New England. — 
William E. Treat, East Hartford, 4 , July 1887 . P. 


Yellow-headed Blackbird in Connec- 
ticut. 


E. K. COLBRON. 


Last July I shot a female Yellow-headed 
Blackbird from a flock of Bed-winged Black- 
birds in the marshes near Stamford, Conn., 
which I believe to be au unusual occurrence. 

O &0. XIII. Dec. 1888 p.189 
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In the same collectiog was an unlabelled skin of a female Yellow-headed 
Blackbird , which Dr. Hotchkiss told rhe he was certain was shot near New 
Haven in June, 1878. In this connection it may be well to report that 
another female of this species was taken on Monomoy Island, Mass., Sep- 
tember 8, 1897, by Mr. W. B. Revere, and given to me while in the flesh. — 
Louis B. Bishop, M. D., New Haven , Conn. 

Auk, XVIII, April., 1901, p.^. 
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Abnormal Plumage of Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. — I shot, Octo- 
ber 21, 1887, in the valley of Mud Creek, thirty miles southeast of Las 
Animas, Bent Co., Colorado, a female X. xanthocephalus. It could fly well 
but was quite young. The barrels of most of the quills of wings and tail 
were dark and full of liquid. The plumage was more loose and ragged than 
is usual in birds that can fly. It differs from all young females I have seen 
as follows : — 

Lesser wing-coverts whitish ; scattering white and whitish feathers in 
hind neck, interscapulars, back, upper tail-coverts, breast, belly, crissum 
and flank. Feathers of the breast long and rounded — looking like cotton 
strings. One secondary in right wing whitish on both webs for one inch ; 
middle tail-feathers the same for half their length. Right outer tail-feather 
pure white. One downy, round feather one and a half inches long, start- 
ing from below Oil gland. It was with two other young birds. The date is 
much later than I have ever seen these birds in Colorado.— P. M. Thorne, 
Capt. 22d Infty Fort Lyon, Colorado. Auk, V. Jan. 1888. p. //A. 
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Albinism and Melanism in North 
American Birds, Ruthven Deane. 


X icterocephalm *1., ^ ^ ^ i. , / ^ £ . 
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\ el low-headed Blackbird {Xanthocephalus 
| lct erocephalus) . Abundant summer resident. 

| Nesting in large colonies in large marshes, 
often in company with the Red-winged Black- 
bird, but usually by itself. In a day’s collect- 
ing in a large marsh covering fully fifty acres, 

I did not see a single Red-wing, while the 
T ellow-heads were nesting by the hundreds. 

The nest is a light, but large and substantial 
structure, placed in a clump of grass or reeds, 
and supported by the stems passing through 
| its sides ; about six inches in diameter, the 
same in hight, and from six to twenty-four 
above the water. It is composed of dried 
grasses aud sedges interwoven and lined with 
finer pieces; often the rim is finished with the 
tassels of the reeds giving it a very beautiful 
appearance. 

The eggs number four, rarely five, and in 
over three hundred sets examined I have only 
found four of five. Pale greenish-white cov- ^ 

, ered with spots and blotches of purplish and $ 

light brown, often so much so as to completely £ 

conceal the ground color at the larger end. 

Usually there are one or two small irregula: 
streaks of dark brown on the larger end. The 
eggs, however, very greatly both in color and 
markings. 

O.&O. XII. Jun. 1867 p, 7 * 
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Yellow-headed Blackeied, (. Xanthocep - 
hnlufi inter neephalus \. — An abundant bird 
in some portions of the Territory, inhabit- 
ing marshes and wet prairies. At Fort 


Laramie I found a breeding place and se- 


cured fifteen nest complements of eggs and 
a few nests. The nests were built in the 
tall rushes of a slough and formed of rush 
leaves of the year before, very nicely 
woven together and lined with the same 
material in fine pieces. They were firmly 
attached to three or four' rushes and built 
very close to the water among a colony of 
Bed-wings, ( Agelceus phoeniceus). The 
male is a very handsome bird. Black; 
head (excepting lores) neck and the upper 
part of breast yellow, large white patch on 
wings, length 11 inches, wing 5£, tail 4^, 
female brownish-black, no white on wing, 
considerably smaller than the male ; length ^ 
9 inches or a little more. Have never 23 
seen the young, but they are said to be g 
“much like the female,” ( Coues ). The Q 
male sometimes has slight touches of yel- M 
low on belly and legs. It is the hand- 
somest of all black-birds, and almost ^ 
entirely a western bird. It has been ^ 
quoted from Greenland ; Reinhart . — Ghas. 

T. Morrison , Fort McKinney , Wyo. Ter. 
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